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CHAPTER I 

THREE MEN AND A MAID 

"It's a disgrace to our civilisation that such 
things can be. And in a place like Oxford ! " 
Arthur Mallinger cried. 

He was pacing furiously up and down 
George Holcroft's sitting-room — a working 
study, shabbily furnished, but having a 
pleasant outlook into the greenness of the 
Broad Walk. 

" Picture to yourself ! " he continued, tramp- 
ing on, heedless of the lowering aspect of his 
friend, who sat fuming helplessly behind a calf- 
bound quarto and a little pile of notebooks. 
" One room, two-thirds the size of this. And 
six people — six ! — living and sleeping and cook- 
ing in it. Try to grasp what that means." 

" My dear fellow, Td rather not ! Besides, I 
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haven't time. I wish you*d grasp the fact that 
rm going into the schools next week, and that 
it's consequently desirable I should get a little 
work done." 

Mallinger threw back his handsome head. 
(He was a remarkably good-looking young 
man, with features almost classically regular, 
and fine brown eyes, bright just now with 
generous emotion.) "Oh, I know the fate of 
your living next-door neighbour is as nothing 
to you compared with the maunderings of any 
wretched old Greek who has been dead a 
couple of thousand years 1 To hear you talk, 
one would suppose the taking of what's called 
a good degree to be a matter of life and 
death." 

"So it is — ^to me. If I'm to earn my 
living " 

" Your luxuries, you mean ! Why, the meals 
we sit down to day after day " 

Holcroft interrupted in his turn. "By the 
way, shouldn't you be even now sitting down 
to one of those same meals ? I thought you 
had asked some people to luncheon." 

" So I did, worse luck ! Wish to goodness I 
hadn't ! To have to talk nonsense, and eat 
peaches and cream, with that scene fresh in 
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one's mind 1 " Mallinger made a gesture of 
disgust. 

" Since the peaches are ordered, they may as 
well be eaten," Holcroft observed gruffly. " And 
it's hardly civil to keep ladies waiting. To say 
nothing of the fact that Mrs. Forester is hardly 
the woman to wait with patience." 

'* Oh, I must go, of course 1 " turning with an 
air of resignation to the door. "Perhaps" — 
pausing on the threshold — " I may be able to 
interest Mrs. Forester in that scheme of 
Harding's. She's tremendously rich — old 
Forester left her the whole of his fortune, not 
so much as a legacy pared off ! — and awfully 
kind-hearted. If the plan were properly put 
before her " 

" Proceed so to put it, in your most persuasive 
style, without a moment's delay, I beg of you," 
growled the exasperated Holcroft, fluttering 
the leaves of his quarto irritably. " You know 
/ can't fiu-ther the plan, so why waste your 
eloquence on me ? " 

Mallinger turned again to go and again 
stopped short. " You won't think better of it 
and come across ? Really, Holcroft, you are 
the most disobliging fellow I know 1 I tell you 
I'm a man short." 
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" Very sorry. But seeing I've already wasted 
an hour in hearing you rehearse the orations 
which are to convince Mrs. Forester " 

" An hour ! " The speaker's face was a study 
in consternation. " Why, what o'clock do you 
make it ? " 

" Exactly twenty minutes past one. I suppose 
you didn't hear the quarter just now ? Of course 
not ! You had just reached the most thrilling 
point in your narrative." 

Mallinger struck his forehead dramatically. 
" Good heavens 1 And I promised my sister to 
meet her at the station. I can't possibly go up 
there now." 

" What time is her train due ? " inquired 
Holcroft, laying aside his Plato. 

" It was due at 12.45. I'm a first-class idiot, 
but Warwick Lane put everything else out of 
my head. What's to be done ? I presume 
Hermione will have the sense not to go on 
waiting for me all day. Still " 

"I had better go up and explain matters," 
Holcroft interposed shortly, beginning to look 
for his hat. 

Mallinger was voluble in thanks and messages. 
" Tell her how it happened, there's a good chap. 
And bring her along as fast as you can." 
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He swung himself out of the room, making a 
final halt on the staircase to shout, '' It will be 
two by the time you get back, so you may as 
well come in and pick up such crumbs as 
remain. Even men going into the schools 
must eat now and then, if only to sustain 
nature against the dread ordeal." 

"All right, I'll put in an appearance," 
Holcroft called back. " No use fighting against 
the stars in their courses," he reflected philo- 
sophically as he adjusted his tie, conscious all 
the while of a most unphilosophical sense of 
annoyance, provoked by the fact that he was 
wearing his oldest coat and had not time to 
change it. " I got out of the luncheon, where 
I might perhaps have exchanged a dozen 
sentences with her in the hearing of the crowd, 
and circumstances hustle me off to meet her 
alone at the station. Well, one must just say 
Kismet, and set one's teeth to go through 
with it." 

He proceeded to "go through with it" after 
a fashion proving him to be, for the moment, 
in a mood very far removed from that which 
is figured by the set teeth of stoical fortitude. 
Dashing across Tom Quad, and into the first 
hansom wandering within hail of the great 
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gate, he flung up to the driver promises of 
largesse (conditional on his reaching the rail- 
way-station within seven minutes), which, 
coming from a man ordinarily prudent in 
money matters, argued a high degree of mental 
excitement. 

The cabman earned the bribe held out to 
him — ^at the imminent risk of his fare's neck 
and his animal's knees. In less than seven 
minutes Holcroft had passed through the 
booking-office, and was looking eagerly up and 
down the long platform — deserted just now 
save for a stray porter or two. No, on his left, 
walking slowly towards him, were two figures ; 
and in one of these — a woman's, tall and 
slender — he recognised Mallinger's sister. But 
who was the big man beside her ? He seemed 
very much at ease in her company, thought 
Holcroft, hurrying to meet the pair, and sur- 
prised to find himself so speedily within ear- 
shot of the stranger's observations. Did he 
suppose the lady to be deaf, that he addressed 
her as if he were hailing somebody at Carfax ? 

Certainly Miss Mallinger's companion talked 
a good deal louder than it is the habit of well- 
bred Englishmen to talk in public places. His 
voice — not in itself unpleasant — had a ring 
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suggestive of wide spaces and great distances ; 
its notes were those of an instrument especially 
fashioned by nature for the production of view- 
holloas and cattle-calls. And his laugh was 
that of a man untaught by civilisation to respect 
the sensitive quality of his neighbours' nerves. 
He was laughing quite unrestrainedly, with 
much shaking of a pair of vast shoulders, when 
Holcroft came striding up— to the interruption 
of his mirth and the sudden dying out of the 
courteous smile with which Miss Mallinger had 
been mutely accompanying (for politeness' 
sake, one may suppose) a performance which 
she surely must have found distressing. 

" Arthur sent me," Mallinger's representative 
explained, as Mallinger's sister put out her 
hand with a startled air. " No— there's nothing 
wrong. He was detained among his beloved 
slums, and discovered, too late, that he hadn't 
time left to keep his appointment with you. 
Don't be too hard on him. He really is very 
penitent." 

Hermione Mallinger's eyes — brown, like her 
brother's, and remarkable for very dark irises 
set off by singularly vivid whites — brightened 
and twinkled; 

" I haven't a doubt of it," she answered 
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merrily. " So like Arthur, to forget my exist- 
ence for several hours, and then fall into 
despair lest I should have had to wait five 
minutes ! " 

The smile with which she spoke was Arthur's 
own. Brother and sister were singularly alike ; 
both had the same regular features, the same 
pale clear skin and wavy hair. But hair and 
skin were several shades darker in Hermione 
than in Arthur, and it was perhaps this deeper 
colouring, added to a manner more resolute 
and self-contained, which commonly caused 
her to pass for the elder, when in point of fact 
she was (by a twelvemonth) the younger of the 
two. 

Just now, with her thoughtful face breaking 
into mirth, she looked gay and girlish enough. 
But her unknown companion brought a cloud 
over her gaiety by remarking before Holcroft 
could speak : 

"Then this is Arthur's little way? He 
doesn't seem to be much of a brother." 

"He suits me very well in that capacity," 
Miss Mallinger rejoined with a quick frown. 
"But I am forgetting, you don't know Mr. 
Holcroft. Mr. Holcroft — Mr. Alec Johnson." 

The two young men greeted one another 
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with that formal politeness which, in an Anglo- 
Saxon under forty, argues secret antipathy to 
the new acquaintance. They were an oddly 
contrasted pair. Alec Johnson's gigantic person, 
like his untutored voice, hinted a youth passed 
among more primitive conditions than prevail 
in the old world. Virgin forests and rolling 
prairies seemed the natural habitat of that great 
frame, awkward by sheer superfluity of un- 
disciplined strength ; and Holcroft discerned a 
touch of barbarism in the very cut of the 
stranger's red beard. He himself was a pro- 
duct of the nicest civilisation finished in the 
nicest way : scarcely above the middle height 
and naturally slight of build, he had all his 
points admirably developed by a long course 
of ph3rsical training, while his keen, close- 
shaven face bore witness to his descent from 
a line of scholars and men of the world. 

"Well, since Brother Arthur's absence is 
satisfactorily accounted for, I suppose we 
needn't hang around here any longer ? " John- 
son remarked. " I vote we make a move for- 
ward. What do you say ? " — ^to Hermione. 

Holcroft interposed. 'M've brought a cab 
for Miss Mallinger." 

He looked straight at the other man as he 
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spoke, keeping his head well up, with the air of 
a self-confident terrier in presence of a mastiff. 
Johnson laughed loudly and without disguise. 

" All right ! You go on with the lady ; I'll 
follow. See you again in five minutes." He 
nodded easily to Hermione. 

Holcroft, with all the blood in his veins at 
boiling-point, managed to hold his peace till 
the station-yard and Mr. Johnson were fairly 
left behind. But as the hansom which carried 
him and his companion drew under the railway 
arch, he broke out : 

"Excuse me, but where in the name of 
fortune did Arthur pick up that — ^that — South 
Briton ? He can't possibly hail from any of 
the more civilised colonies." 

Miss Mallinger appeared amused. "As a 
matter of fact he is 2l South Briton. Arthur 
met him first at Mrs. Forester's, I think. But 
you must please understand that to know him 
is a privilege for which you should be duly 
grateful. In London he is quite a personage ; 
smart hostesses dispute over him." 

" Oh ! another millionaire from the Anti- 
podes ? " Holcroft's tone intimated a rooted 
dislike of his wealthier colonial fellow-subjects 
as a class. 



^ 
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Miss Mallinger nodded, controlling the 
corners of her mouth with some difi&culty. 

" Odd/' continued the unsuspicious Hoicroft 
gloomily. " There's something about him 
suggestive of long association with sheep. I set 
him down at once for a sheep-farmer. But 
princely fortunes are not made nowadays out 
of mutton and wool." 

" Doubtless the reason why Johnson pere 
preferred speculation, and left his son to look 
after the flocks, while he himself manipulated 
stocks in St. Charles. The whole of this man's 
life — till his father's death a year ago — was 
spent on an up-country sheep-run." 

" Useful education for the heir of millions ! " 

" Poor heir of millions ! I believe he's 

equally ignorant of books and business. And 

he is evidently at a loss what to do with his 

money." 

" Aha ! " said Hoicroft. " I begin to perceive 
method in Master Arthur's madness. The 
mystery of a seemingly inexplicable hospitality 
is fully accounted for. If the King of Benin 
were supposed good for a subscription to boys' 
clubs, Arthur would ask him to breakfast to- 



morrow." 



"He still believes it his mission to regenerate 
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our social system ? " Hermione spoke mock- 
ingly. Yet there was an undertone of tender- 
ness — tenderness such as might have befitted 
Arthur's mother — in her voice. 

Holcroft, with a movement of his shoulders 
that would have been a shrug in a Frenchman, 
answered : *' He is in the forefront of every 
movement designed to benefit sick people, or 
destitute people, or conspicuously ill-conducted 
people up here. He goes slumming at all 
hours of the day, and expounds plans for the 
better government of the universe during a 
great part of the night — whenever he can get 
an audience to listen to him." 

Hermione suppressed a sigh. "I suppose 
it was his slumming which caused him to give 
up reading for honours ? I can't help feeling 
disappointed that he should have contented 
himself with a pass." 

** Disappointed ? " Holcroft echoed her. 
"The thing is not to be discussed with 
patience. A man who might have made certain 
of his first ! We were all furious. However " 
— interrupting himself quickly at sight of 
Hermione's troubled face — " we all forgave him 
within twenty-four hours. Even poor Power 
— you've met Power ? — who, as his tutor, had 
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most reason to feel aggrieved. Arthur, as you 
know, has a way with him — not all the wrath of 
dons righteously incensed can long resist its 
soothing influence/' 

Hermione smiled, and changed the con- 
versation by inquiring the size of her brother's 
party. Answered, she shook her head. 

" Too large ! " 

" Oh, he'll manage all right, never fear ! 
This isn't his first party of ten, by any means," 
returned Holcroft unthinkingly. " And he has 
quite a pretty taste in luncheons — the House 
has long allowed that — and never spares himself 
trouble in arranging one. Revises his menu as 
often as if it were a copy of magazine verses, 
and can hardly sleep o' nights for the question 
of table decorations. He'll be certain to do 
the thing well ; the more particularly as this is 
a farewell feast." 

'*Do you know who are the people coming ?" 

" Mrs. Forester, to begin with ; and Mrs. and 
Miss Le Mesurier — whom you know. One 
Holmes and his wife, newly married, I 
believe " 

Miss Mallinger interposed. " I know her 
too. She was Flora Devenish. Well ? " 

"Two of our men — Stacey and Marriott; 
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no, Stacey hurt himself yesterday cricketing, 
and can't come. Yourself and the South 
Briton complete the list." 

" And you ? " 

"Yes. I fill the vacuum left by Stacey's 
defalcation. Here we are." 

Here, also, was Mr. Johnson, at sight of 
whom Holcroft's countenance became again 
overclouded. The man was really intolerable 
— striding across the quadrangle with his red 
head well back, and criticising the external 
aspect of Cardinal Wolsey's foundation in tones 
which could hardly fail to bring some of its 
present generation of students in curiosity to 
their windows. 

" Old ? I believe you ! " he retorted upon 
Hermione, who, scenting danger in the air, 
would have directed his attention to the anti- 
quity of his surroundings. " Everything looks 
black with age. — I understand there's plenty of 
money lying round in Oxford," he threw over 
his shoulder to Holcroft. " I can't think why 
you don't make a clean sweep and rebuild." 

Holcroft bit his lip. " The authorities have 
a foolish prejudice in favour of mouldering 
stones," he answered gravely, avoiding Miss 
Mallinger's eye. 
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The Australian smiled indulgently. "That 
prejudice seems general over here. Now, / 
don't like a cathedral or an armchair one 
cent the better for being worm-eaten. But you 
English people — it's always age for ;yoMr money. 
Except when you're buying horses." 

Hermione's laugh covered the stern silence 
which was Holcroft's sole rejoinder to these 
ingenuous remarks. "Antiquity certainly has 
its disadvantages — when it's a question of going 
upstairs/' she said, leading the way up a 
corkscrew flight of worn stone steps to her 
brother's door. 

Opening that door, she discovered the 
luncheon party already in full progress. 

Mallinger sprang from his seat to welcome 
the new-comers, mingling fraternal apologies 
to Hermione and thanks to the Australian for 
his care of her in a single breath. 

" Too bad that you should have to take my 
neglected duties upon yourself ! Complete 
your good offices by seeing that my sister has 
something to eat, won't you ? Yes, that chair 
— ^between her and Mrs. Le Mesurier." 

Holcroft — banished by this arrangement to 
the opposite side of the table and the society of 
Mrs. Le Mesurier's daughter — sat down marvel- 
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ling, as he had marvelled many times before 
during the past four years, at the reckless mag- 
nificence of Mallinger's hospitality. Possibly 
Hermione, too, was struck with surprise, for 
her delicate brows drew together in a passing 
frown that seemed to connote wonder, if not 
actual dismay. Glancing from the elaborate 
" arrangement " of La France roses and maiden- 
hair, across the dishes of hothouse fruit cluster- 
ing round a huge block of ice, to Mallinger at 
the head of the table, bending his handsome 
head eagerly towards the pretty over-dressed 
woman on his right, the young man made, 
unconsciously, a movement of impatience. 
"The fellow must be crazy," he reflected. 
" Does he suppose a man can indulge in 
indiscriminate almsgiving, and entertain society 
beauties at the same time, on an allowance of 
three hundred a year ? By Saturday, no doubt 
he will be rumpling his hair despairingly on my 
sofa, and letting fall dark hints about Sandford 
Lock." 

Holcroft's anticipations were probably 
correct, being founded on past experience. 
For the present, however, he was alone in 
them, Mallinger having certainly put away 
from him all disturbing previsions connected 
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with the penultimate day of term. He was 
the life and soul of his party while luncheon 
lasted. And afterwards, when it had adjourned 
to stroll and gossip in New College gardens, he 
entertained Mrs. Forester with so eloquent a 
description of his morning's experiences that 
the lady was moved to exclaim : 

" I really must hear more about these things ! 
You'll call on me in town, and instruct my 
ignorance further, won't you, Mr. Mallinger ? 
Not on my At Home day, when there's no time 
for sensible talk. Send me a card beforehand, 
and come to luncheon. Then we can have a 
quiet chat afterwards. That's a promise ? " 

Mallinger was only too happy to make it one. 
Apart from his satisfaction in the interest which 
Mrs. Forester accorded to " Harding's scheme," 
he could not but feel flattered by the attention 
with which she was pleased to honour his 
exposition of it. Throughout the afternoon 
she kept him by her side — ^monopolising him 
and ignoring his guests with the calm deter- 
mination peculiar to the spoilt woman of 
Society freakishly condescending to spend an 
hour or two out of her own set. Mallinger, 
naturally, offered no resistance. He found it 
highly agreeable to sit in the shade of im- 
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memorial beeches, and pour all his soul's 
enthusiasms and aspirations into the sympathetic 
ears of a charming young woman not more 
than ten years his senior. 

Meanwhile, for his sister time was passing 
less satisfactorily. A little of Mr. Johnson had 
been amusing; a whole afternoon of him 
threatened to become tedious. And it was not 
till towards evening that a skilful manoeuvre on 
the part of George Holcroft set Hermione free 
from the South Briton's oppressive companion- 
ship. 

Sauntering over the grass with her deliverer, 
the girl drew a long breath of relief. All the 
charm of those old-world gardens — marred for 
her during the past two hours by Johnson's 
incongruous presence and clumsily-signified 
admiration of herself — reasserted itself with the 
peace of sunset and silence. Already the 
shadow of the ancient city wall lay long upon 
the sunlit green of smooth-shaven academic 
lawns, and Holcroft seemed happily disinclined 
for consecutive conversation. The other man 
had talked so much — and so loud ! 

Hermione and her companion had been 
strolling together over the grass for perhaps 
ten minutes, occasionally exchanging a de- 
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sultory remark, when, after a somewhat longer 
silent interval than usual, Holcroft inquired 
abruptly : 

" How goes the painting ? " 

" Very well indeed, thanks. I actually refused 
an order last week I Can you believe it ? " 

Holcroft frowned. " You misunderstand. I 
wasn't asking about that wretched door-panel 
business. I wanted to know if you were still 
working at the Academy." 

Hermione shook her head. "No time. 
Oh ! " in answer to an indignant gesture from 
Holcroft, "you needn't wax tragic over the 
matter. Better good door-panels than bad 
pictures. It is more than likely that my 
pictures would have been extremely bad, and 
my door-panels are really good of their kind. 
Huntingdon, R.A., said something quite civil 
about a set I painted for Mrs. Ainslie, only last 
night." 

Miss Mallinger spoke lightly, and, her face 
being turned away, Holcroft did not see her lip 
tremble. 

"You used to be so ambitious once," he 
muttered discontentedly. "Is it possible that 
you don't care ?" 

She paused a moment before replying, " Not 
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very much. Nor very often. Only when I'm 
reminded *' 

This time she could not quite keep the note 
of feeling out of her voice, and Holcroft ex- 
claimed remorsefully : 

" So I take pains to remind you ! " He 
stopped short — their wandering had brought 
them almost within earshot of the shady place 
where Mallinger sat with his lady — and dug 
his stick fiercely into the turf. *' What a brute 
I am I" 

She faced him quietly with a smile. "By 
no means. It's good of you to care so much 
yourself." 

Her tone had a tremulousness which in most 
women would have hinted tears very close at 
hand. But there were no tears in the dark 
eyes which met Holcroft's with frank courage, 
and turned his head by their undimmed 
splendour. Never before had she seemed to 
him so beautiful in soul and body. In presence 
of this new revelation of her, prudence, resolu- 
tion, fastidious sense of honour sank submerged 
in the tide of impulse urging him to speak out 
all the passionate homage of his heart. Another 
moment, and the impulse would have found 
voice in irrevocable words. 
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But another moment was not accorded him. 
Just then Mrs. Forester, having had quite 
enough for the present of the Better Housing 
of the Poor, rose from her seat with a rustle of 
silk and a suppressed yawn. And Mallinger, 
advancing towards his sister, cried cheerfully : 

"Mrs. Forester thinks it time to be off, la, 
and I'm afraid she's right — you'll only just 
about do the train. We'd better have a couple 
of hansoms : Johnson will look after you." 

To this announcement Hermione merely 
answered, " Very well," accepting her brother's 
fiat as she had accepted it at luncheon. It was 
Arthur's party : he certainly had a right to 
manage it in his own way. Besides, she really 
had no reason to think that George Holcroft, a 
man constitutionally lazy where anything save 
book-learning was concerned, would in any 
case have exerted himself to see her off, so 
possibly Arthur's was the best arrangement. 

An hour later, George Holcroft, quite his 
own man again, with the "Timaeus" open 
before him, assured himself that undoubtedly 
it was the best arrangement. A man of whom 
honour (to his own thinking, at least) demands 
steadfast continuance in a certain course should 
carefully avoid occasions of falling. He was 
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really glad that Fate, under the guise of 
M allinger, had interposed to send Hennione to 
the station with Alec Johnson. 

Then he fell to wondering what could have 
possessed Arthur to make his sister acquainted 
with that half-tamed savage. 




CHAPTER II 

CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 

Hermione Mallinger lived with her mother 
in Malton Terrace, one of several dreary little 
streets which help to fill up odd nooks and 
corners of the region- lying between Cadogan 
Square and the Brompton Road. The house 
occupied by the two women was very small, 
very inconvenient, and much too expensive for 
their slender means ; yet Mrs. Mallinger clung 
tenaciously to her tenure of it. She would 
have endured severe privations rather than quit 
Malton Terrace — to feel herself, as she phrased 
it, ''quite out of the world," and be forced to 
abjure the privilege of adding " Hans Place" to 
the address stamped in the right-hand corner of 
her note-paper. 

True, her use of this sub-heading led not 
infrequently, even under present circumstances, 
to some loss of time and temper on the part of 
her visitors, Hans Place being actually some 
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seven minutes' walk from the terrace it was 
supposed to neighbour. But what is seven 
minutes' walk in the largest city in the world ? 
And if the feet of country cousins go for awhile 
astray, does not the word of a benevolent 
policeman restore them easily to the right track ? 
Mrs. Mallinger, remembering these things, 
refused to alter her address die. 

Hermione conducted her personal corre- 
spondence on paper guiltless of the misleading 
superscription. But she made no war upon 
her mother's retention of it. She treated this 
harmless vagary as she treated Mrs. Mallinger's 
consuming anxiety to keep up her visiting list, 
and extravagant devotion to " social duties " — 
duties doubtless specially binding on a woman 
of good family, having three first cousins in the 
ranks of the peerage — with resolute indulgence, 
and would no more have dreamed of censuring 
her mother for her peculiarities of taste than 
for her tendency to catch cold whenever she 
sat near an open window. If the disadvantages 
of going into society — in dresses which could 
only be bought by complete sacrifice of all 
one's dearest aims — were sometimes acutely 
obvious, why, so were those of living under 
conditions which precluded free currents of air 
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in hot weather. Beyond this superficial view 
of the matter Hermione, prompted by a wise 
instinct, refused to go. She did not wish to 
judge her mother dispassionately, as she would 
have judged any other woman. 

Affection, in her case, proved strong to 
silence all rebellious mutterings of the critical 
spirit. Not so in Mrs. Mallinger's. Mrs. 
Mallinger was exceedingly fond of her daughter ; 
but for her daughter's likings and ambitions, 
where they did not coincide with her own, she 
had small tolerance. Bitter chafing against 
dulpess, or poverty, or lack of a place in the 
world she could have understood ; but regret 
that circumstance forbade one to become a 
professional artist ? Certainly not I Why 
should a gentlewoman, well born, well looking, 
and admirably fitted to shine in society, trouble 
her head to become anything ? Why could she 
not be content with being herself ? 

Still more unintelligible to Mrs. Mallinger was 
Hermione's willingness to earn a few guineas 
by ornamenting doors and dados, and — lower 
deep still I — giving private lessons in drawing 
to girls not yet out of short frocks. 

"Rather than you should continue so to 
humiliate yourself, I will appeal to your uncle," 
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^hi- |»ioU*sUil, U) be sUirtled by the spirit which 
lla.sluHl back answer to the suggestion from her 
il.ui^'liU*! 's eyes, 

** rh«it would be humiliation indeed 1 Ask 
aluiM i»i Uncle Ralph, who has ignored our 
cMslencc loi I don'l know how many years !" 

**.Wv existence," Mrs. Mallinger interposed. 
•• riie i»llence is mine ; he resented my marriage 
wilh your lather because I had no money, I 
huppose, and he resents it to this day. But his 
qucuicl, it it can be called a quarrel, with me 
hasn't prevented his treating Arthur well. 
Arthur owes him Et<.)n and Oxford. And 
though ei^lit hundred a year is little enough for 
a youn^ nitUi in Arthur's position " 

Hcrnuone interrupted in her turn. 

** Arthur was Uncle Ralph's ward ; he is his 
natural heir. There's nothing shameful in 
Arthur's accepting what the head of the family 
chooses to oiler him. But for yot4 to sue to 
him ! I would rather grind colours for the 
studios at ten shillings a week ! " she declared 

hotly. 

Mrs. Mallinger half smiled, and then sighed. 
** You are always so vehement," she murmured. 
" I did not say I would ask him, but only that I 
would rather do that than see you wearing 
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yourself out in unbecoming work. I wish you 
could be persuaded to give up this work, 
Hermione." 

" I can't give it up, mother. Not while rent, 
and taxes, and clothes, and hansoms remain so 
horribly expensive. Not unless we change our 
house and live much more quietly in Earl's 
Court, perhaps, or the country." 

" That," Mrs. Mallinger said with gentle firm- 
ness, "I cannot offer to do. But in no case 
do I see any necessity for these lessons." 

"Because you are the most unbusinesslike 
woman on the face of the earth, my dear. 
Come, you acknowledge that ? " 

Mrs. Mallinger owned, with another sigh, 
that she understood nothing of business, and 
the conversation dropped. To prolong it 
(Hermione being clearly armed against all 
argument in a triple harness of obstinacy) would 
have been mere waste of breath. It only 
remained for Hermione's mother to accept the 
inevitable with resignation. 

This Hermione's mother did, taking pains to 
explain her daughter's fancy for becoming a 
decorative painter and teacher of drawing as 
"a freak," due, no doubt, to that singular passion 
for independence infecting so many young 

c 
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women nowadays. She laboured this point 
with great care for the benefit of the coroneted 
cousinhood, which listened, smiled, decided in 
its own mind that it was fortunate the girl 
could do anything that brought in money — 
Augusta must be wretchedly poor — and sent its 
invitations just as regularly (or irregularly) as 
before. What matter if Hermione Mallinger 
did paint door-panels ? She looked very well 
at the cousinhood's parties. 

She certainly did. Mrs. Mallinger, on such 
occasions, was often moved to extend to her 
daughter the unqualified approval which, at 
other times, she reserved for her son. 

Arthur was of those sons who can do no 
wrong. His virtues were unique ; his faults — 
venial every one of them — the outcome of un- 
kindly circumstance. Those far-reaching plans 
which caused even Hermione to tremble for her 
brother's prudence seemed to Mrs. Mallinger the 
expression of the purest practical wisdom. For 
Arthur's extravagance — so called — at Oxford, 
she held his guardian solely responsible. You 
cannot safely tie down a lofty spirit to close 
considerations of shillings and pence. And 
when a boy yields recklessly to the prompt- 
ings of generosity— risking the wrath of a close- 
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fisted relative by his noble error — one feels 
instinctively that, had he calculated with greater 
nicety his ability to provide a cutlet for a friend 
or a loaf for a starving family, one would 
scarcely have liked him so well. 

After the manner of the true devotee, Mrs. 
Mallinger, giving much, asked little of her idol. 
That Hermione should be absent from her for 
twenty-four hours was a grievance hardly to be 
borne. But when Arthur, occupied with the 
new interests opening to him at the East End 
"settlement," of which he had become a 
member on leaving Oxford, passed a whole 
fortnight without presenting himself in Malton 
Terrace, she accepted his non-appearance quite 
cheerfully. Dear boy ! One knew how his 
spare time was spent : in unselfish labour for 
other people. So good of him ! seeing that he 
must needs give the best part of every day to 
those musty law-books. 

If Mrs. Mallinger had questioned Holcroft — 
now also resident in London, and bestowing 
much attention upon musty law-books himself 
— on the subject of her son's legal studies, she 
might have discovered that these were not so 
severe as her maternal confidence supposed. 
Only by a figure of speech could Mallinger he 
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said to be '' reading" for the Bar. From tiie 
day of his enrohnent as a student of the Inner 
Temple he had scarcely opened a volume of 
which the contents bore upon his future 
profession. Pamphlets discussing social 
questions, essays on population and the labour 
problem, and observation of the moving page 
of life as it is lived north of the Bethnal Green 
Road were much more in his line than the 
works of Coke and Blackstone. Rarely indeed 
did he spend a couple of hours at the chambers 
of which he and Holcroft were nominally joint- 
tenants. Even the eating of his dinners proved 
a matter of difficulty. There was always some 
lecture or committee-meeting ''on" when he 
should have been dining. 

But Mrs. Mallinger never dreamed of ques- 
tioning Holcroft. Nor, indeed, had she many 
opportunities of so doing, the young man 
appearing but rarely at the little house in 
Malton Terrace. Having known Mrs. Mallinger 
ever since he could speak, Holcroft felt that 
common civility required him to call upon her 
now and then, but his visits were no more 
frequent than would satisfy the claims of 
courtesy. The day when he might legitimately 
unpack his heart was still far distant, a mere 
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twinkling speck at the end of a long and 
shadowy vista of years. Till its light should 
broaden about his feet, he held himself bound 
to eschew the company of the person whose 
presence made continued silence difficult. 

Thus it happened that when, one raw January 
evening eighteen months after Mallinger's 
luncheon-party, Holcroft and Hermione met, 
this meeting was the first that had taken place 
between them for many weeks ; and even this 
was the result of accident. 

Coming into Mallinger's sitting-room at the 
Settlement — poorly illumined by a dull-burning 
fire — in the early twilight of the winter after- 
noon, Holcroft was 'ware of a figure on the 
hearthrug. 

" Hallo ! Still considering the possibility of 
buying up Smith's Court ? " he exclaimed, for 
the figure's head was bent down upon the 
mantelpiece in an attitude of deep thought. 
" My dear chap, do put that crazy scheme out 
of your head I You'll get no one to join you 
in it ; and it's patent that on your magnificent 
income 1 beg your pardon, Hermione I " 

He had called her Hermione all his life, till 
within the last few months, when, for some 
reason indefinable to himself, he had grown 
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shy of using the familiar name. Had he not 
been startled out of himself, he would hardly 
have used it now. 

She answered, with a faint attempt at a 
laugh : 

" You took me for Arthur. Ah, don't ! " 

But the exclamation came too late. Already 
Holcroft had stirred the smouldering embers 
into a blaze. ''There wasn't light enough to 
shake hands by," he b^an, and broke o£F 
abruptly in dismay at the quivering lips and 
wet eyes which the sudden up-leaping of flame 
revealed. 

"WeU?" said Hermione half defianUy, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

He took it ; he took both her hands. 

" What's the matter ? " 

She made shift to smile. " Something over 
which you may hardly think it worth whil^ 
to shed tears. I've discovered that poverty 
is a dreadful thing — that's all." 

The fire which had burned for a moment in 
Holcroft's eyes flickered out of them; his 
fingers relaxed their clasp. " I've been poor all 
my life," he responded briefly. '' It's a state to 
which one grows inured by custom." 

Could there indeed have been truth in the 
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rumour which, even while he repudiated it, had 
troubled his rest and confused his grasp of the 
Law of Real Property for three weeks past ? 
The gossip which accused Hermione Mallinger 
of proposing to mend her fortunes by an act at 
variance with her whole nature grew all at once 
hideously credible. 

Hermione's rejoinder did nothing to dissipate 
his suddenly-conceived doubt. 

" I thought / had grown inured to it. But I 
was mistaken. At this moment I would do 
an)rthing — anything — for an income of five 
thousand a year." 

"You are not singular," Holcroft said. 
" Lots of people sell all they have, including 
their self-respect — I was going to say their 
souls, but I suppose that would be melo- 
dramatic — for smaller bribes, every day. 
Women more particularly." 

He saw her change colour in the firelight. 

" I'm not in the mood for cheap cynicism, 
George," she answered reproachfully. 

" I beg your pardon." The trembling of her 
lip as she spoke had softened his anger, if it 
had not quieted his suspicion. "I did not 
mean to be inhuman. Now I come to think 
of it, if you cry, it can't be only for lack 



^ 
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of five thousand a year. Some weightier 
cause " 

"Oh, there are weightier causes in abun- 
dance for which I might cry I " she retorted. 
" Yet I think I should have remained dry-eyed, 
if it had not been for the contemptible figure of 
our balance at the banker's. I'm waiting here 
for Arthur " — changing the subject abruptly — 
" I wonder when I shall get hold of him ? I 
understand that a grand consultation is going 
on in Mr. Harding's rooms over the plans for 
this famous 'scheme.' What do you think 
of it?" 

"The most crack-brained enterprise ever 
planned by the wit of man. Involves an 
immense outlay, and can't possibly pay the 
promoters in the end. And it's set on foot by 
Harding, who has about ten thousand pounds 
capital, backed up by Arthur, who has no 
capital at all ! " 

"But Arthur has capital behind him," 
eagerly. "There are plenty of wealthy men 
ready to advance the money necessary for 
buying up the old rookeries and putting new 
buildings in their place." 

" So Arthur thinks." Holcroft spoke drily. 

" Well, I know at least one, a man of very 
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great wealth indeed, who is quite enthusiastic 
about the plan. From the investor's point of 
view, I mean." 

Holcroft stiffened visibly. "I was nearly 
saying that gentleman must have slender 
knowledge of investments. But perhaps he's 
less ill-advised than appears. It all depends on 
the kind of return he expects for his money. 
Here's Arthur ; I won't interrupt your con- 
ference." 

With a passing nod to Mallinger, Holcroft 
took himself out of the room, leaving Hermione 
with a puzzled look in her eyes, and the shadow 
over them grown deeper than it had been ten 
minutes before. 

"Well ?" said Mallinger, putting a hand on 
his sister's shoulder. 

The tone of his question betrayed keen 
anxiety. 

" Well I I slipped out this morning before 
she was up, and caught Dr. Carmichael as he 
was leaving his house." 

" And he says ? " 

"With care, she may live for years. Indeed, 
he fully expects she will. But she can never 
be well again. Her life henceforward must be 
the life of an invalid. Very soon, she will 
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become more or less helpless, able only to go 
out in the easiest of carriages, and needing a 
skilled nurse with her night and day. Then 
she ought to spend at least half the year abroad. 
How are these things to be done ? " Hermione 
demanded bitterly. " I ask you — ^how ? " 

Arthur squeezed her shoulder in token of 
sympathy. But he did not inunediately speak. 
Truly, it was difficult to say "how" these 
things might be done on so meagre a financial 
basis as the pension enjoyed by an admiral's 
widow. 

" She doesn't suspect anything ? " he said 
presently, in a very husky voice. 

" No. She thinks there is nothing really the 
matter with her, and accuses me of making a 
most unnecessary fuss. I don't know how I 
could endure her unconsciousness if I had 
time to dwell upon it. As it is, all my thoughts 
are given to the money question. Oh, Arthur, 
that wretched money ! " 

Mallinger, tiuning abruptly to the chimney- 
piece, struck a match. 

" I suppose this special treatment Carmichael 
recommends will cost a good deal ? " 

"About three hundred pounds, he says. I 
wonder whether he realises that, to people like 
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us, three hundred pounds over and above our 
ordinary expenditure in one year means three 
years of penury to follow ? How much does 
he suppose we shall have left for the easy 
carriage, and the nurse, and that villa in the 
South of which he talks so lightly ? Oh ! " 
cried Hermione, with sudden passion; "how 
horrible it is to be poor ! " 

" I've felt that long before this day," her 
brother responded. He frowned heavily as he 
spoke, a frown of distress which, to judge by 
two fine lines between his eyebrows, was 
becoming habitual to him, and the flame of the 
new-lighted candle illuminating his handsome 
face showed it looking older by five years than 
in his Oxford days. " Ever since I came down 
here and realised my own helplessness in face 
of miseries beside which this trouble of ours is 
a light thing. What do you propose to do ? " 

"I came to you for counsel," Hermione 
answered a little sharply. 

Mallinger looked into the fire, sighing. 
" And I'm hanged if there's any in me ! Of 
course I shall do all I can ; personally, I can 
cut expenses down a bit. But my economies 
won't produce any great sum. I don't live 
extravagantly as it is," glancing at the severely 
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plain room with its modest plenishing of cheap 
furniture. 

" No, indeed," Hermione responded. 

" And when a man's whole havings consist in 
a beggarly pittance of eight hundred a year, 
part of which is already pledged to public work 
— I'm afraid there's no help for it, Hermione, 
we must appeal to the old man at Chelsea." 

Up went Hermione's chin. " Mother shall 
never appeal to him with my consent." 

" Then it rests with me to act for her. Don't 
be foolishly unpractical, la." 

The girl flushed and whitened again. " I 
don't think you have any right to use mother's 
name in such a connection without her express 
authority. If you choose to apply to Uncle 
Ralph as for yourself " 

"Worse than useless. When he raised my 
allowance to its present splendid figure, he also 
gave me to understand that his liberality had 
reached its limit. He won't give me one extra 
shilling to expend at discretion ; the danger of 
my bestowing some of the small change out of it 
on a fellow-creature is too menacing. Money, 
from our excellent uncle's point of view, is 
only worthily laid out upon tapestries and old 
china, worsted-work pictures of scenes that 
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never were on sea or land, and porcelain cows 
that affront nature.*' Mallinger kicked a fallen 
coal viciously under the grate. "Only last 
week he spent on a jar eight inches high as 
much as would buy that house in Walker's 
Alley, or keep my mother and you in luxury for 
a couple of years." 

"I've never hoped anything from Afw," 
Hermione said. 

" Then I trust you can indicate some other 
source of hope." Arthur spoke irritably. 

" One. You haven't remembered that rever- 
sion ? " 

Mallinger started, made as if to turn round 
from the fire, and stopped himself. " Oh ! the 
Markworth ten thousand?" he said in a different 
tone. 

"Yes. That money must revert to you at 
old Mrs. Markworth's death. Couldn't you 
raise something on it ? — Stop ! " as Mallinger 
would have intervened. "I know what you 
are going to say. It's a hateful thing to do ; 
under most circumstances not to be thought of. 
But surely when it's a question of our mother's 
necessary comfort, of making an existence that 
must be maimed at best tolerable or intoler- 
able, surely, Arthur, we should be justified " 
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*' No, no ! Impossible ! " 

" But why impossible ? " 

" It's not quite easy to explain. You don't 
understand such things, naturally." 

" I know that this particular thing can be 
done, and is done every day for less pressing 
cause," Hermione retorted. "You have only 
to ask George Holcroft." 

" What has Holcroft to do with the matter ? 
I hope," with a return of irritability, "you 
haven't been inviting his interference al- 
ready ? " 

Hermione drew a quick breath of displeased 
astonishment. " Am I in the habit of inviting 
people to interfere in our family a£Fairs before 
I have discussed them with you ? " 

At this Mallinger, colouring, laid caressing 
fingers on his sister's arm. " I beg your pardon, 
la. I forgot you were not like most women, 
who condemn a man's act without inquiring 
his motives. You know that the motive is all- 
important, and that circ umstances alter cases." 
He paused a little, out of breath, seemingly, 
then went on very fast. "The reason why I 
can't fall back on that reversion, la, is that it 
has served me in the way you suggest already." 

" Already ? " Hermione repeated. 
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" Yes : but for it I could have done nothing 
to help forward this grand scheme of Harding's, 
which means happiness instead of misery for 
hundreds of people." 

There followed half a minute of significant 
silence. For the first time in her life Herraione 
was conscious, not of condemning Arthur — she 
did not leap hastily to extreme conclusions — but 
of doubting him. 

"You thought yourself justified in raising 
money on it for such a purpose as that f " she 
faltered. 

" Most assuredly I did. What it's legitimate 
to do for one's own private needs may equally 
well be done for the good of the community." 

Hermione seemed to reflect. " You have — I 
don't know the technical expression — exhausted 
the reversion, got all that can be got out of it ? " 
Arthur nodded. "And you've conveyed the 
money away, legally ? " 

" Oh, legally 1 " The young man turned 
impatiently aside. " I can't divert the money 
to any other end, if that's what you mean. 
Women always seem to think one can get out 
of a thing unless the deed has been actually 
stamped. A purpose may be as binding as a 
parchment." 
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••Certainly/' Hermione admittedL "If you 
have given a de&nite promise, if you consider 
yourself bound in honour '* 

She paused interrogatively. And Mallinger 
paused, too, for a tceathing minute, b^ore he 
answered: 

•* That's it, 1 do consider myself lx>und." 

"1 see,** said his sister. She stood looking 
dowTi thoughtfully at the carpet, Mallinger 
watching her, then suddenly roused herself 
with a vigorous shake of her head and 
shoulders* *' I believe I had better go home 
and — and think this out/' she remarked rather 
tremulously* "Perhaps some fresh plan may 
suggest itself to my stupid brain. At present it 
is ^H^rfectly barren of ideas." 

Mallinger began pacing the little room. 

** 1 must seem a brute to you ! " he muttered. 
** Ti> be able to do so little — at such a time ! It 
cuts one to the heart ; it looks like indifference/* 

"Not to me/* Hermione interrupted. "My 
dear boy I as if it were possible / could so 
misjudge you ! Don't be down-hearted : there 
must be some way out of this dilemma; we 
ahall find it all in good time. Meanwhile, 
before 1 go, take me to see your building- 
plans/* 
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She spoke with a resolute cheerfulness directed 
to the soothing of his distress. Doubtless she 
dealt wisely with him, for at her allusion to the 
building-plans his face lit up. 

" Do you really care to see them ? Come 
along ! " he cried ; and was actually half across 
the room before, struck by a sudden misgiving, 
he stopped to say reluctantly : 

" After all, I don't know that you had better 
go. Johnson's with Harding, and it's hardly 
fair to him, perhaps." 

" Oh ! he has confided in you ? " Hermione's 
tone betrayed amusement faintly touched with 
annoyance. 

" I should think so ! He's done little else but 
confide in me — whenever he could catch me 
alone — for six weeks past. But the point of the 
matter is — ^he still cherishes hopes." 

" Does he ? " 

To judge from Miss Mallinger's manner, Mr. 
Johnson's hopes were ill founded. 

" And, as he's ready to purchase my valuable 
influence with any amount of munificent dona- 
tions to Shoreditch, it behoves me to walk 
warily," Arthur continued, laughing. " If I were 
to produce you suddenly in Harding's quarters, * 
he might take it that I had consented to sell." 
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^Er — ^ves,,* llalfii^er responded dnbioii^. 
He had half a mind to ask her loondly what 
slie meant by her enigmatic speech. But 
wisdom — IxKn of a fresh tiain of magnificent 
phantasmagoria, wherein he saw Shoreditcfa, 
reformed with the help of Johnson's fredj- 
eiqiended millions^ serving as UKxlel of fi^t 
and l^'aHifig to less fovoured quarters of the 
tatbropohs — restrained his tongue. 

'^ If the man had been an ordinary man," he 
went on rather lamdy, ** I wx>uldn't have said a 
word. But he's so abominably trustful — and 
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such a good fellow besides ! One likes that 
sort to have fair play." 

Hermione walked slowly towards the door. 

*^ Make your mind easy/' she said in the same 
unfamiliar tone. *^ Mr. Johnson shall have all 
the fair play his excellences deserve." 

If Alec Johnson — ^graciously permitted, when 
the inspection of plans was ended, to escort 
Miss Mallinger home — ^felt himself a happy 
man that evening, so, in a scarcely less degree, 
did Robert Harding. 

"This is glorious, Mallinger ! " he exclaimed, 
when the brother enthusiasts were alone together 
over a couple of meerschaums. '* I knew you 
cherished some idea of buying up those houses 
at the corner of Water Lane. But I wasn't 
aware you had definitely decided " 

Mallinger interrupted his companion 
brusquely. 

"I decided — in my own mind — ^long ago. 
And I've had the purchase-money lying ready 
for weeks." 



CHAPTER III 

rXFAITH 

There is no proader^ one might almost say no 
happier, moment in man's life than when, having 
long smarted under predictions of defeat^ he 
presents himself before the prophet of evil with 
the bulletin of victcMry in his hand. To youth — 
whidiy not content with secret celebration ol 
its successes^ craves the drums and trumpets of 
an open triumph — such moments yield a sweet- 
ness well-nigh intoxicating. Arthur MaUinger, 
knocddng at his uncle Ralph's doc^ in Chelsea 
on a changeful afternoon in April, when the 
breath of spring stirred the sluggish depths of 
the London atmosf^ere with a current of warm 
new life, and the young green of the trees on 
the Embankment waxed visibly thicker after 
every genial shower, felt the joy of conquest 
mount to his head like wine. 

As a rule, he was not particularly eager to 
face an interview with the famous collector his 
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ex-guardian, his own part in such interviews 
not being invariably a gratifying one. But to- 
day he seized quite eagerly on the old bronze 
knocker. The parts were going to be reversed 
this time ! 

Even the gloom of a tapestry-hung hall, and 
the severity of an ante-room containing no 
furniture save oak dressers loaded to their top- 
most shelves with specimens of Chinese blue 
and white, failed to depress his mounting 
spirit. He hailed the master of the house with 
a joyous " Glad to see you so flourishing, sir," 
which caused that gentleman to examine his 
visitor's radiant features curiously through the 
powerful single eyeglass by aid of which he 
was wont to search out "marks" and detect 
fraudulent glazes. 

Mr. Ralph Mallinger was a tall angular man 
in the early sixties, with strong aquiline features, 
and a mouth which smiled— when it did smile, 
which was not very frequently — at one corner 
only. He wore a wig — to keep his head warm 
in draughty auction-rooms, he said — a respect- 
able elderly wig, making no unbecoming 
attempt to simulate the locks of youth ; and was 
dressed with scrupulous precision in sober-hued 
garments cut according to the latest fashion. 
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His nephew {oand him sittii^ in an imposii^ 
room which still bore tiie name of library, 
atthoo^ the Akhnes and Elievirs^ tiie Black 
Lettar and First Folios ol its owner's book- 
collecting da3rs had long since been banished 
thence, to make room for cabinets in ^diich 
were ranged his exanq>les of Henri Deux and 
Rose du Barri, and presses overflowing with 
Chelsea, Bristol, and Bow. 

To tiie young man's congratulations he 
replied graciously, adding: ^My journey this 
morning was extremely uncomfortable; 1 never 
saw a train mcure di^racefuUy ovar-crowded« 
But 1 am none the worse for it, 1 believe. I've 
been to Leeds for a couple of ni^ts,** he added 
in explanation, dropping his eye-^ass. 

'' To attend a china sale ? ** Arthur sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Mallinger nodded. **l only heard on 
Monday night that the Telfer Collection was to 
be sold next day. Very careless of Burton not 
to let me have earlier warning ; I all but missed 
a unique opportunity in consequence. As it 
was, I found myself barely in time, though I 
started by the express leaving King's Cross at 
6.30." 

Arthur exp-essed a polite hope that his uncle 
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had been rewarded for this extraordinary 
exertion. 

" Araply, amply. Some of the Chelsea was 
unusually good. There were a couple of 
Nankin bowls, too, quite delicious ! But I 
forgot : you take no interest in these things. 
Your tastes are rather for questions of drainage 
and overcrowding." 

"As having a more direct connection with 
the welfare of human beings, yes," Arthur 
admitted daringly. 

Mr. Mallinger's soft self-satisfied voice, his 
one-sided smile of superiority, his deliberate 
glorying in his own shame — all these things 
were beginning to work adversely upon the 
serenity of his nephew's temper. 

Mr. Mallinger, taking note of this fact, smiled 
again. 

" Precisely so. It is a pity you don't appre- 
ciate Chelsea," he continued in a tone of 
amiable regret. " I could have shown you a 
pair of figures — I don't believe there's anjrthing 
finer, of the kind, in Tallentire House ! I have 
often thought, of late, that I should perhaps 
have done more wisely to concentrate myself 
upon English china. An absolutely perfect 
collection of Bristol or Chelsea is exceedingly 
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phrase ? — ' brings you in contact with the 
realities of life ' ? Or because it convinces you 
of incapacity (I don't use the word in any dis- 
courteous sense) to revolutionise the social 
system ? ' What is one man, with no money 
or influence to speak of, against the allied 
forces of capitalism, landlordism, and all the 
other isms abhorred of enlightened latter-day 
youth ' ? Is that your cry now ? *' 

"By no means," Arthur answered good- 
humouredly. With triumph close at hand, 
good humour was easy. " I should be a fool, 
and an ingrate, to turn pessimist at this 
particular moment, when we seem in a fair way 
to effect something — to make at least a begin- 
ning — ^as regards the overcrowding question in 
our own quarter. You may remember my 
speaking to you of a certain court, which had 
become a scandal to the neighbourhood ? " 

" The court you would have liked me to buy, 
and hand over to you and young Harding for 
benevolent experiment ? I remember per- 
fectly." 

Arthur refused to be disconcerted. 

" Money has been found to buy it," he re- 
sumed imperturbably, " and some of the 
adjacent rookeries as well. The old houses 
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will all be down in about a fortnight's time. 
And next month, if all goes well, we begin 
building operations." 

There he stopped, anxious to note the effect 
of his communication. 

Its effect was, to all appearance, nil. Ralph 
Mallinger, with an unruffled countenance, sat 
for a moment playing with his watch-chain. 
Then he remarked gently : 

" I suppose your future brother-in-law pro- 
vides the funds for this enterprise ? " 

The younger man coloured. " He made an 
advance enabling us to buy up the middlemen's 
leases. But we are not relying on his help or 
anybody's help for the future." 

"You expect to make your scheme self- 
supporting ? " 

"More. We expect to make it pay. Pro- 
perly worked, it's good for three-and-a-half per 
cent." 

" Indeed 1 " said Mr. Mallinger. " Excellent 
interest in these days of low rates and cheap 
money. Investors should snap at you. But 
you'll need some known men — good names in 
the City — at the head of your prospectus. I 
presume you've taken care to secure two or 
three directors of a thoroughly solid type ? " 
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Arthur's colour deepened. "The affair is 
hardly launched as yet. We are not quite in a 
position. ... In a few weeks' time, when we 
have matured our plans, and can prove to 
business men that we intend to work on 
thoroughly practical lines, then, no doubt " 

" I see," murmured his uncle : " ' A number 
of influential gentlemen will join the Board 
after allotment.' Quite so." 

He rose — considerately leaving Arthur to 
swallow a natural ebullition of wrath un- 
observed — and, walking stiffly across the room, 
busied himself in altering the position of some 
Sfevres cups ranged on a bracket above the 
chimneypiece. 

" It's a pretty scheme," he remarked, holding 
up one of the cups between his eye and the 
light. " But, if I were you, I wouldn't reckon 
too confidently on making money by it. Many 
schemes produce three-and-a-half per cent, on 
paper which in practice pay no dividend at 
all." 

" I don't want to make money by it," Arthur 
rejoined, rather hotly. 

" You will be satisfied if you can benefit the 
poor but honest families of your tenants ? I 
daresay ! But the public won't content itself 
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with that philanthropic result, my good fellow. 
And the public, let me warn you, is apt to say 
unkind things of the man who borrows its 
capital and has no interest ready when settling- 
day arrives. Therefore," Mr. Mallinger added, 
putting down his cup with extreme care, " my 
advice to you is, don't treat this building affair 
as a business speculation at all ; look upon it in 
the light of an amusement." 

" I must admit that I haven't looked upon it 
in that light, so far." Arthur spoke with a great 
deal of youthful dignity. "And I'm afraid I 
should find a difficulty in doing so." 

"Because you elevate merely accidental 
differences into fundamental ones," drawled 
Mr. Mallinger, stalking back again. " I happen 
to find my pleasure in buying tapestry and 
china for myself ; you find yours in designing 
perfectly drained pseudo-Gothic residences for 
other people. Oh, I'm quite aware that you 
consider your pastime serious work, and mine 
mere contemptible waste of time and substance ! 
But that's not the point. The point lies in 
this : that you inhabit Shoreditch and I haunt 
Christie's on precisely the same grounds, 
because we like doing these things, and for no 
other earthly reason." 
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Mr. Mallinger, re-seating himself in his great 
chair, smiled crookedly upon his nephew. " I 
know/' he added pleasantly, "that you must 
necessarily resent the comparison which de- 
grades you to the mental and moral plane on 
which / move. Perhaps I should apologise for 
making it." 

" I wish, sir," Arthur kept his voice carefully 
under control, waving the suggestion of offence 
away with a nervous gesture, " I do wish I 
could persuade you to spend a day with us at 
the Settlement." 

" My dear boy, there is nothing I should 
dislike so much. In certain respects," Mr. 
Mallinger continued thoughtfully, resuming the 
train of his former reflections, "your passion 
for benefiting your fellow-creatures — should I 
call it altruism ? — is less harmless than my 
fancy for pretty things in porcelain. I am not 
likely to imperil my reputation for the best 
specimen that ever came out of a Limoges fur- 
nace. But you. . . . The enthusiasm of humanity 
leads men into strange byways sometimes." 

Arthur intimated stiffly that he was at a loss 
to conceive his elder's meaning. 

Whereupon that elder, crossing his legs 
easily, observed : 
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" The truth is, Arthur, if you can't be content 
with any less costly pleasure than the building 
of palaces for the poorer brethren, you should 
lose no time in improving your financial posi- 
tion. That's only to be done in one way. You 
don't expect to make much at the Bar, I take 
it ; and as regards my fortune, which you 
naturally enough look to inherit some day, I 
would remind you that we Mallingers have 
excellent constitutions, and that a man of sixty- 
two is not necessarily on the brink of the grave. 
I've already hinted to you the danger of making 
the British public a partner in your under- 
takings. Let me add that you can't count 
permanently on the liberality of a single man, 
even though he be a millionaire and singularly 
open-handed. Once that Australian is married 
to your sister, you'll find him a good deal less 
lavish of cheques for philanthropic objects." 

" What would you have me do ? " Arthur 
inquired with enforced calm. 

"Follow your sister's sensible example. 
Marry money." 

The young man bit his lip. " Hermione is 
marrying more than money in Johnson. He is 
one of the best fellows I know." 

" Glad to hear it," was the cool response. " 1 
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met the man once at dinner, and thought he 
seemed a little deficient in — h'm ! — the finer 
social qualities. But such drawbacks are, after 
all, chiefly a question for the lady marrying 
him. If she is satisfied, we certainly need not 
complain." 



CHAPTER IV 

FAITH 

"Tmank Heaven, that's over ! " 

Arthur Mallinj^er, descending the steps of the 
treafitire-house in Chelsea, metaphorically shook 
off (he dust of his feet against it, and stopped 
on (he pavement to look at his watch. 

YcN, there was just time to catch the 4.10 
from Waterloo to Garwood, A visit to Garwood 
would be the very cordial of which he felt his 
dt?prc»«cd vitality to stand in need. "An hour 
of the Boylcs always does me good/' he re- 
Heeled^ and hailed a passing hansom. 

Kifly minutes* travelling on the South-Wes- 
tci u main line brought him to a little country 
f^trtliott \vhei*e the porters greeted him familiarly; 
hrtlr an hour*« walk along a Surrey lane, bor- 
tieirxl on oi\o vside by i>ark palings abow which 
^\\\\y^ c^ud biH^chi^s wi^re just Hushing into leaf^ 
A\\\\ \s\\ Ihf? \>lhcr by rich gi^^n meadows sloping 
upw^txi K> the gre^t r^nge ot the Downs» to a 
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two-gabled cottage having latticed windows and 
a green wooden porch, over which a Gloire de 
Dijon (already boasting a full-blown flower or 
two) and an Austrian briar hung tangled in in- 
extricable confusion. Other creepers — all sadly 
in need of the gardener's knife — covered the 
walls of the house ; before it a small garden — 
scarcely exceeding the new England "door- 
jrard" in dimensions — showed gay with hya- 
cinths and jonquils. A brass plate affixed to 
the low iron entrance-gate bore the name of 
Dr. Septimus Boyle. 

Mallinger tramped up the narrow flagged 
walk leading from this gate to a glass door, and 
rang the old-fashioned bell — green from long 
exposure to weather — with an undisciplined 
vigour which brought an extremely youthful 
servant in breathless haste from her kitchen. 

He had promised himself " an hour with the 
Boyles." But it was for " Miss D6sir6e," and 
for her only, that he now made inquiry. It 
would have been an empty form to ask for the 
Doctor, who at this time of day was absolutely 
certain to be still abroad on his rounds. 

Miss Boyle was in the house; few indeed 
were the occasions when she left it. For her 
walking powers were strictly limited ; and the 

E 
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stout cobs which the Doctor drove by turns 
having too much professional business on hand 
to be available for his daughter's use, the latter 
had, for seven years past, spent the major part 
of her time between the low-ceiled sitting-room 
quaintly adorned, according to the taste of a 
bygone generation, with chair-covers elabo- 
rately worked in worsted and ingenious speci- 
mens of bead embroidery, and the strip of 
lawn leading to a rambling kitchen-garden and 
orchard of straggling unpruned apple-trees 
(beautiful just now with spring blossom), upon 
which its windows opened at the back. 

On the announcement of Mallinger's name 
she sprang up — 3, light slim figure in a soft grey 
dress — ^from the deep chair in which she had 
been reading near one of these windows, and 
came quickly to meet him. 

"This is a great surprise," she said, holding 
out her hand in frank welcome. (Her manner 
had a pretty assurance not often found in 
English girls. She had inherited it, with her 
grace of movement and her Christian name, 
from a French mother.) 

Arthur murmured something about a spare 
couple of hours and a sudden inspiration. 

" I am glad you followed your inspiration," 
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D&ir6e Boyle responded lightly. " I had one, 
too, which was to go without tea this afternoon 
rather than drink it by myself. Now you are 
come, we can have it — cheerfully — together/' 

She rang the bell and issued orders to the 
juvenile maid ; then herself set about preparing 
her little tea-table, chatting the while of the 
weather, and the apple-blossom, and her visitor's 
journey, and the influenza epidemic which was 
keeping Dr. Boyle busy. *' You'll have to put 
up with my sole society to-day ; no chance of 
father being at home before dinner-time, I'm 
afraid." And Mallinger lay back luxuriously in 
the companion chair to that she had quitted, 
and watched her from under his half-closed 
eyelids, with a curious sensation of seeing 
her as she really was for the first time in his 
life. With her charming figure, her small pretty 
features, and the wonderful black-lashed Irish- 
blue eyes which had descended to her from 
her paternal ancestry, she only needed a little 
more warmth and colour to be absolutely 
beautiful. Nay, she was beautiful; that gra- 
cious spirituality of expression made ample 
atonement for the absence of mere common- 
place roses. And withal so young, so delicately 
fresh ! Why, her white forehead was as white 
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and tenderly veined as a three-year-old child's ! 
He knew her to be six-and-twenty, but she did 
not look more than nineteen. 

"Tell me all about everything," she com- 
manded, when tea was over. *'But first — I 
hope you have brought me some fresh work ? " 

Mallinger shook his head. " I have brought 
nothing. I came simply and solely to see 
you." 

Miss Boyle's pale cheeks flushed a faint shell- 
pink. But it was with unruffled calm that she 
replied, "That's a pleasant hearing — for me. 
Or rather it would be, if I didn't suspect that 
your wish to see me means unacknowledged 
trouble in the background. Frankly, now, 
hasn't something occurred to put you out of 
sorts ? " 

Mallinger frowned — ^and confessed. "Yes, 
you're right. I am out of sorts — perhaps out 
of heart would be the more correct phrase. 
And — if it doesn't bore you to listen — I should 
like to tell you " 

He paused, one elbow on the mantel-piece 
littered with queer china animals and bunches 
of jonquils in squat green vases, and looked 
down at her appealingly. 

" You know I like to hear," D6sir6e answered. 
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Then she straightened herself suddenly in her 
chair. "Nothing has gone wrong with your 
plans — ^with the plan, I hope ? " 

" So far, nothing. Those old dens of iniquity 
have been demolished, and things look fairly 
promising for the future. Indeed, Harding 
means to begin building directly; we've suc- 
ceeded in interesting two or three fellows with 
money, and others are sure to come in after a 
while. Only this morning I felt quite 
sanguine " 

"And then?" 

" Then I spent an hour with that unbelieving 
Jew, my uncle, and the whole face of things 
seemed changed. Now I'm actually asking 
myself, not only Can it be done ? But Is it 
worth doing ? " 

D6sir6e leaned forward. 

" Never ask yourself that question again ! 
Worth doing? Of course it's worth doing, 
and dying for, if need be ! " 

Mallinger started. The light of enthusiasm 
in his companion's face had a transfiguring 
power; it touched her features with a 
splendour before which he could have bowed 
his head. 

"What matter if it's only a beginning — a 
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small beginning — ^that you are making?" she 
continued passionately. "Where would the 
world be now but for tlie men who began in 
face of seemingly hopeless difficulties ? To the 
pioneers the palms 1 " 

Her eyes glowed upon him, betraying more 
feeling than she knew. He had come into her 
grey narrow life — a daily struggle with narrow 
means, cheered but fitfully by the companion- 
ship of a father absorbed, whenever his work 
as a country practitioner permitted, in bacterio- 
logical research — ^as an emissary from another 
world ; a larger world with larger aims, where 
men felt themselves at one with their race, and 
suffered with it and toiled for it, even as Arthur 
himself did, giving freely his splendid youth to 
the unselfish task of lightening the burdens of 
the degraded and unlovely. To her mind, 
strangely unsophisticated for her years, he was 
a realisation in flesh and blood of her earliest 
and best ideals; a latter-day incarnation of 
heroic manhood, manifestly set apart for the 
work — possibly for the leadership— of a great 
and inspiring cause. 

Moved by her earnestness, perhaps also not 
unpleasantly conscious of the incense which 
even silent hero-worship distils in the nostrils 
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of its demigod, "You grow dithyrambic," 
Mallinger said huskily. " But you are perfectly 
right. Thank you." 

D6sir6e smiled. " I apologise for my heroics. 
But in plainest prose do let me beg of you not 
to lose courage ! You must not. So many 
lives — we don't know yet how many — may 
depend upon your holding firm." 

"Ah, if I thought that— 1 But, at best, this 
scheme of ours seems like putting one sound 
brick into a huge rotten Wall of China." 

" Well, see you lay the brick well and truly ! 
That's the whole of your business," his com- 
panion retorted. 

Mallinger's brown eyes lit up. " You would 
put courage into the most arrant coward that 
ever breathed ! " he exclaimed admiringly. 

She deprecated his tribute of gratitude by a 
gesture. " The one-brick theory is a crutch for 
my own infirmities. / must needs take comfort 
in it ; I, who can only address circulars and 
copy letters " 

The little sob in which her voice failed her 
had the force of a revelation for Mallinger's 
ear. In it he heard an echo of her life, all its 
tale of loneliness, of unfulfilled aspiration, of 
suppressed longing. A great wave of com- 
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passion — compassion mingled with tenderness 
— impelled him irresistibly towards her. 

" D6sir6e ! " he cried. 

At his exclamation she rose up quickly out of 
her chair. 

"There is something wrong with us to-day: 
do you notice how prone we both are to fall 
into the emotional mood ? " she said, rather 
unsteadily. " Perhaps it is the weather which 
has affected our nerves. (I suppose men have 
nerves to be affected by weather as well as 
women.) And that is why we feel vaguely dis- 
contented, wanting we know not what." 

" I know well enough what / want," Arthur 
answered boldly, coming nearer. "You, 
D6sir6e — ^you ! " 

She shrank back, shivering, a look of absolute 
fear blanching her face. 

" No, no ! " 

" But it is yes, yes ! " he retorted, with a 
brilliant smile. " Won't you let me know my 
own needs ? I tell you I want you unspeak- 
ably. I see now that I have wanted you from 
the first ; ever since the day when Carnegie 
and I came down here fishing two years ago, 
and he introduced me to you in the garden — 
you remember ? Only for a while I was fool 
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enough to think I could be content with your 
friendship." 

He paused, growing pale himself ; then 
hurried on more rapidly. "That folly's over. 
I understand myself better now. I must have 
you for my own, D6sir6e, for my wife. I shall 
never do anything worth doing without you. 
Realise that before you answer. You care for 
my work, if you don't care for me. But you 
do care for me too !" joyously. ''You cannot 
deny it — I see it in your face." 

His young impetuosity gave her small 
opportunity for denial. Before she could utter 
a word, his arms were round her, and he had 
kissed her on the mouth. 

For a moment she submitted to his eager 
embrace. But for a moment only. Then she 
wrenched herself resolutely free ; and, with 
averted face : 

" You should not have done — ^that," she said 
brokenly. 

Mallinger, a little ashamed of himself, made 
humble suit for pardon. " Of course I had no 
business, but I'm always such a hasty brute 1 
And I thought you loved me. ... I think so 
still ! " he added boyishly, the note of triumph 
rising again in his voice. 
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D6sir6e neither assented to this proposition 
nor contradicted it. "If I had dreamed that 
this was possible," she faltered, still keeping 
her head turned away, *' I would never have let 
you come here." 

"Why?" 

"Because I — I am in no way a fit wife for 
you. Your wife should be young, strong, 
capable of making herself your comrade in all 
things ; a help to your work, not a hindrance. 
I am older than you " 

"By eighteen months, I believe," he inter- 
posed scornfully. 

" — And a woman in weak health is neces- 
sarily more or less of a burden upon her 
husband. Do you think that I could endure 
to know myself a burden upon you ? " D6sir6e 
demanded, all her delicate face aflame. 

"This is madness," was Arthur's rejoinder. 
Pity, near akin to love, had by this time 
become lost for him in the deeper feeling; a 
few minutes — and his own eloquence — ^had 
sufficed to convince him that he had indeed 
been deeply enamoured of D6sir6e Boyle from 
the first hour of their acquaintance. "Who 
talks of burdens in such a case as this ? Can't 
you understand that it's as the treasure of my 
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life that I want you, not as a person qualified 
to do certain useful work ? " 

" I didn't suppose you would require manual 
labour of me/' she answered with a tremulous 
laugh. But this feeble attempt to relieve the 
situation's tension by a joke only caused 
Mallinger to frown, and continue severely : 

"Because you are less hardy than most of 
your country neighbours, these girls who can 
play a dozen sets of tennis a day, or run fifteen 
miles after the hounds" — the speaker's tone 
intimated the most profound contempt for any 
young woman qualified to achieve such feats 
of endurance — "you are pleased to talk as 
though you were blind, or crippled, or afflicted 
with an incurable disease. Shall I tell you 
what is the matter with you ? — This dead-alive 
existence, and the absence of all human 
sympathy." 

" You forget," she interrupted. " I have my 
father." 

" To whom infusoria are far more interesting 
than his fellow-creatures ! You know how I 
respect Dr. Boyle's devotion to science," he 
added quickly. " Mankind may have to thank 
him for it by-and-by. But in the meantime 
you perishi Down here the best part of you is 
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getting starved to death. In London, in the 
full tide of action, it would be fed, and you 
would grow strong. With new friends, and new 
interests, and" — his voice trembled — "your 
husband to care for you continually " 

She held up her hand, as if shutting out the 
picture he would have presented. " Oh, hush ! 
don't let us talk of that ! " 

'* I'm sorry if I displease you," Arthur said. 
''But — '* he stepped close to her and laid a 
hand on hers — " see here, D6sir6e. You are at 
liberty to send me away presently if you like. 
But you must give me a hearing first. So 
much I've a right to ask." 

The new gravity of her lover's manner awed 
the girl. For a moment she stood casting 
about wildly for some means of escape ; then, 
with a murmured "Very well," she sat down 
meekly, and bowed her head before the defeat 
which she foresaw. 

For she knew that, in consenting to listen, 
she had virtually struck her flag and surrendered 
her position. Moreover, she had joy — unworthy 
joy — in that knowledge. By all means let 
Arthur, if he could, convince her that it was 
her plain duty to marry him. She asked nothing 
better than to be convinced. 




CHAPTER V 

A PRACTICAL YOUNG WOMAN 

" Do tell ! " entreated pretty Mrs. Van Huy- 
ghens, of New York, establishing herself beside 
Annabel Forester one brilliant May morning in 
Battersea Park. " Everybody I've met since I 
landed declares Hermione Mallinger's going to 
marry Alec Johnson. Now, is that a fact ? " 

Mrs. Forester intimated that the fact was 
public property, and well ascertained. Where- 
upon Mrs. Van Huyghens exclaimed frankly : 

" Well, the English beat me ! Here's a girl 
I've always reckoned a typical example of your 
finest culture — ^the culture we Americans come 
to Europe and the old societies to study. 
Hermione Mallinger's a kind that don't grow 
in the States. (Not but that the best sort of 
American woman is just as sweet in her way, 
and mostly ever so much brighter.) And you 
let this girl be snapped up by a backwoodsman 
fresh from a half-settled territory ; a creature 
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with an untrimmed beard, who gets lost among 
his forks at dinner ! What are your young 
men about ? And what's taken the girl her- 
self, to say yes to Johnson ? " 

Mrs. Forester laughed. " Your questions are 
very easily answered. Most of our young men 
have no money, unfortunately. Mr. Johnson 
has a great deal." 

" And you talk to us of national greed and 
the almighty dollar, as though you were a com- 
munity of Early Christians, or Franciscan 
monks vowed to poverty 1 " cried the Trans- 
atlantic critic, half amused, half indignant. 
"I'm downright disappointed in Hermione 
Mallinger," she added regretfully after a 
moment. "I used to think her a lovely 
woman. But now — I don't know I " She 
shrugged her slender shoulders expressively. 

"Oh, you mustn't be too hard on poor 
Hermione ! Girls can't afford to be romantic 
nowadays ; at least, not in the old country. 
And the Mallingers are miserably poor — I don't 
suppose you have any idea how poor. Yes, I 
know they make quite a respectable appearance 
in society. But they pinch at home in order 
to do it. I believe Hermione goes out gover- 
nessing, and works at decorating people's 
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houses — ^she's quite a clever flower painter — 
before her society day begins." 

" Well, that's pretty splendid, anyway ! " 
ejaculated the American lady. 

Her exclamation appeared to startle Mrs. 
Forester. From Annabel's point of view the 
splendours attaching to the vocation of daily 
governess were not very clearly apparent. 

"Under the circumstances," she went on, 
after a puzzled scrutiny of her companion, 
" one can hardly be surprised at her accepting 
Alec Johnson. To refuse him meant refusing 
three millions of money." 

"And a house in Belgrave Square, and a 
deer-forest in Scotland, to say nothing of an 
elegant steam yacht and other unconsidered 
trifles of ithat nature 1 " Mrs. Van Huyghens 
interposed in a high clear treble. " I've seen 
the steam yacht, and I wouldn't mind owning 
her myself — she's perfectly sweet. But I'd not 
take her at a gift if the gift included Mr. Johnson 
as skipper." 

" No ? " Mrs. Forester smiled frankly at the 
other's vehemence. 

" No, my friend ; no, indeed 1 A woman 
can't pass her existence on the ocean. And 
fancy hauling that man around in society ! 
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because she clings to her old friends and her 
old place in society. As a matter of fact, she's 
the most foolishly unworldly woman I know. 
Witness her discouragement of Hermione's 
eminently sensible proceeding, and her readi- 
ness to sanction this preposterous engagement 
of her son's." 

"That handsome young fellow I met one 
afternoon at your house, who was just setting 
out to rebuild London and reorganise English 
life on purely philanthropic lines ? I re- 
member ! He had the kind of profile which 
looks best in a gallery — just a little too fine for 
out-of-door use. What's his present plan ? 
To marry a flower-seller, as a first step towards 
bringing the classes in your old world to- 
gether ? " 

" It's not quite so bad as that. The young 
woman comes of a good Irish stock, I believe. 
But she hasn't a penny — the father's a country 
doctor in poor practice — and, still worse, she's 
an invalid ! " 

Mrs. Van Huyghens shook her head. " I'm 
of opinion no man should marry a sickly 



woman." 



" Fortunately, these two can't possibly marry 
at present, so the affair has some chance of 
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dying a natural death. The best thing that 
could happen ; for I'm certain Arthur doesn't 
really care for the girl. He probably proposed 
to her in a fit of compassion one day when he 
felt particularly sorry for her, and fancied a 
proposal would cheer her up." 

" Yet you say the mother is in favour of this 
marriage ? " 

" As she'd be in favour of any folly of that 
boy's. She's as lenient to his rashness as she's 
severe on Hermione's prudence." 

" I don't find Hermione's prudence precisely 
captivating myself/' Mrs. Van Huyghens said. 
" But I wouldn't call it names. The thing's not 
one of those things you can sit down and ticket 
right away. It wants knowing all about. And 
I don't know all about it." 

Like her American friend, the little world 
which knew Hermione Mallinger decided, on 
reflection, to j udge her charitably. H er acquaint- 
ances, while they marvelled, were slow to 
condemn. Recognising in the temptation to 
which she had succumbed one to try the mettle 
of a heroine, they made kindly allowance for an 
ordinary specimen of girlhood exposed to such 
fiery ordeal. Could any reasonable person, it 
was asked, expect a penniless young woman to 
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reject Mr. Johnson's millions because Mr. 
Johnson himself had not yet mastered the art 
of dining with elegance ? Society thought not. 

It might have thought differently but for its 
recent recognition of the fact that Alec Johnson, 
with all his wealth, would scarcely "do" for 
one of its own daughters. Time was when it 
had had hopes of him ; when sanguine matrons 
had murmured that " he might improve " ; that 
"even a few months in England often did 
wonders for a man fresh from the colonies." 
Unfortunately he had not proved himself teach- 
able. Perhaps, as Lady Jane Ferrars had from 
the first assured her more hopeful friends, he 
was too old to learn. " You canH turn a rough- 
rider of eight-and-twenty into an English 
gentleman/' that shrewd woman of the world 
declared. It seemed so, indeed. Which was a 
great pity for ptoor Hermione. 

"Poor Hermione," apparently unconscious 
that in promising to marry Alec Johnson she 
had done anything to excite either censure or 
compassion, received the congratulations 
tendered her with smiling composure, calm as 
when, at Mrs. Forester's dinner-table, she had 
ignored her uncouth lover's misuse of his fish- 
knife. It was difficult to find fault with a 
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have my Wcsang." 
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you think I have some right to feel pleased with 
myself/' 

^ I don't suppose yon are romantically in love 
with him,'' Annabel continued, Hermione's 
face lost nothing of its placid brightness. " But 
you may take the word of a woman who has 
been married for this, my dear : it's far better 
to be idol than worshipper in these cases." 
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" I'm sure of that/' Hermione answered ; 
adding thoughtfully, " I like being worshipped, 
it gives one an agreeable sense of power." If 
the pin-stabs of Annabel's malice pricked her, 
she gave no sign of feeling hurt. 

In like manner, Mrs. Mallinger's far more 
bitter raillery appeared to fall short of its object 
— failing to stir her daughter to any answering 
bitterness. 

" Going out again f " she would ask with 
significant emphasis when Hermione appeared 
with her hat on. 

And Hermione would reply easily : 

" Unless you want me. I promised Alec to 
go with him to the New Gallery this after- 
noon. I want him to see the Burne-Jones 
pictures." 

" He is so well fitted to appreciate them ! " 

*' Well, I don't know about that. He hasn't 
had much opportunity of cultivating his aesthetic 
sense, so far." Hermione could be wilfully 
dense when the occasion demanded denseness. 
" I think it's partly his delightful ignorance of 
the things all ' educated people ' are supposed 
to know which makes me enjoy taking him 
about." 

" Enjoy ? Good heavens ! " Mrs. Mallinger 
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Mrs. Mallinger rose up off her sofa — she was 
a very tall woman, nearly as tall as Hermione, 
and even more slender — and confronted her 
daughter directly with flashing eyes. " I don't 
know what you mean by ' other reasons/ " she 
panted, while two red spots began to burn on 
either thin cheek. " That you should care for 
this man is impossible. And yet I can hardly 
believe that, for mere money — " she paused to 
take breath ; then resumed more gently : 
" Listen, Hermione. It's not too late to undo 
what you have done. Let me talk to Alec 
Johnson ; I don't think he's ungenerous, in his 
rough way. If I were to explain that you 
accepted his proposal in haste — without giving 
the matter due consideration, not fully knowing 
your own mind — I believe he would consent to 
release you." 

" It's quite probable. But I don't want to be 
released — thanks." 

What was to be done with such an impenitent 
subject as this ? Poor Mrs. Mallinger turned 
to her son for help — in vain, for Arthur, to her 
surprise, upheld his sister. He really could not 
see, he told his mother rather sharply, what 
there was in Hermione's case to make such a 
pother about. The fellow was a good fellow, 
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and if Hermione liked him, why, there was no 
more to be said. 

No more was said for a time after this strong 
expression of Arthur's opinion ; and Hermione, 
grateful for the fraternal advocacy which had 
given her present peace, determined to prove 
her gratitude by more frequent visits to Gar- 
wood and D6sir6e. She was conscious of 
having neglected D6sir6e a little of late, feeling 
the atmosphere in which her brother's betrothed 
drew blissful breath somewhat oppressive to 
her own organs of respiration, and the girl's 
tacit assumption that she, too, was among the 
highly favoured of the earth, curiously irri- 
tating. 

Once D6sir6e's fixed convictions on this point 
had even found utterance in words. 

" What a splendid thing happiness is ! " she 
exclaimed impulsively, as she and Hermione 
sat together in the dusk of the shadowy garden 
waiting the rising of the moon. '' I count my- 
self the happiest woman in the world ; but I'll 
consent to your being the next happiest, if you 
like, Hermione," with a soft laugh. '' I'm glad 
to know we have the same cause for gladness," 
she added in a lower voice. '' It's so good to 
feel that you are happy too — in my way." 



^ 
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Then for a moment Hermione had found it 
difficult to maintain her cheery imperturbability. 
And ever hereafter the recollection of that 
moment haunted her uncomfortably, making 
her half afraid of D6sir6e Boyle. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE RACE 

If simple industry could ensure success, 
Holcroft's prospects of rising to high place in 
his chosen profession would have been exceed- 
ingly brilliant. Always a hard reader — of law 
in London as of classics at Oxford — he became, 
after the announcement of Miss Mallinger's 
approaching marriage, a mere reading animal, 
a machine exclusively occupied in swallowing 
and assimilating the contents of legal treatises. 
Convinced of the unworthiness of woman qud 
woman, with the impetuosity of the disappointed 
idealist and the rash passion for generalisation 
characteristic of angry men under thirty he 
condemned half the world's population in 
Hermione, and, resolved that no one of that 
degenerate sex should ever again influence the 
course of his existence, turned a scornful back 
on the lying mirage of love's delights, and 
set his face sternly for the goal of a lonely 
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ambition. He set it as a flint, bidding himself 
believe that he had little or no cause to regret 
his early disillusionment. A poor man who 
desired to rise in the world, whose fixed 
purpose it was to leave an honourable name in 
his country's annals, should, as a matter of 
prudence, abstain from forming domestic ties. 

His plan of life laid down, Holcroft shut 
himself up in his chambers and read all day, 
and a considerable part of the night as well. 
Neither the sunshine of an abnormally brilliant 
spring, nor the beckoning charms of the 
London season, represented by sundry cards 
littering his mantelpiece, availed to draw him 
from his lair. Through all the brightness of 
April, the lengthening days of May, the tropical 
heats of a broiling June, he remained constant 
to his gloomy study and his calf-bound volumes ; 
uncheered save by vague passing visions of 
himself, the Attorney-General of the future, 
swaying an electrified House of Commons by 
the might of his parliamentary eloquence. 
Whereof a certain lady (long since weary of 
gilded slavery) catching the echo in Press and 
popular talk, might perhaps be moved to 
murmur remorsefully, " I once knew this ; yet 
I declined upon that** 
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For it was among the peculiarities of 
Holcroft's mental condition at this period that, 
having hitherto prided himself on the success 
with which he had concealed his passion from 
Miss Mallinger, he suddenly assumed her to 
have been perfectly cognisant for years past of 
all those views and sentiments in which she 
had played a part. 

On the strength of this assumption, he wrote 
her a formal letter of congratulation, and thence- 
forward kept carefully out of her way. She 
was dead to him ; or, rather, she had by her 
own act become for him a stranger, a new and 
uninteresting acquaintance of whom he desired 
no further tidings. 

Some time actually elapsed without his 
receiving news of her; Mallinger, the natural 
channel of such news, having ceased to appear 
even fitfully at the chambers he was supposed 
to tenant. Mallinger had quite determined, so 
he told D6sir6e Boyle, to begin reading law 
very shortly — say after the Long Vacation, 
when the business of reconstructing Smith's 
Court should have passed its anxious first 
stage, and the St. Antholin's Buildings Company 
have been set fairly on its legs. But in the 
meantime he found plenty to do in forwarding 
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these laudable objects, and such scanty leisure 
as he could snatch from plans and interviews 
must necessarily be spent at Garwood. He did 
not feel inclined to waste any portion of it on 
a person who appeared to be already sinking 
the man in the lawyer, and, whether model 
tenements or Miss Boyle formed the topic of 
conversation, was at no pains to disguise his 
indifference to the subject. 

Thus Holcroft grew accustomed to consider 
himself sole master of his burrow. So com- 
pletely had Mallinger's theoretic rights of 
partnership faded from his recollection, that 
the unfamiliar sound of a latchkey fitted late 
one July evening into his unoiled lock, caused 
him to look up smartly in mingled surprise and 
impatience. 

Mallinger precipitated himself into the room 
in boyishly boisterous fashion, his eyes shining, 
excitement quivering in every line of his face 
and figure. 

" Wish me joy, old chap ! I've got my chance 
at last. And Heaven do so to me and more 
also if I don't make the most of it ! " 

''What's up now?" Holcroft inquired in no 
very friendly tone. 

"The most marvellous stroke of luck you 
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ever heard of." Mallinger threw his hat and 
gloves into a chair on the opposite side of the 
room, narrowly missing Holcroft's lamp. " I 
only got the letter an hour since ; and positively 
I had to come out and tell somebody. My 
mother and sister are away — gone for a cruise 
in Johnson's yacht ; and it's after hours, so I 
couldn't wire to Garwood. Put down your 
confounded Blackstone, or whoever the beggar 
may be, and listen to a fellow for half a minute 
like a civilised being, can't you ? " 

" Sorry, sorry. I'm all attention." Holcroft 
shut his folio with a determined effort at good 
humour. "I'd congratulate you," he added, 
" if I had any idea what particular boon a kindly 
Fate " 

"You've heard me or Hermione speak of a 
Miss Aveling, an antediluvian cousin, seven 
times removed, on my mother's side ? She 
died last week. I never saw her in my life, and 
she was ninety and stone blind, so " 

"It was a happy release — I see. And this 
excellent lady has left you ? " 

"Thirty thousand absolutely. No trustees, 
no hampering conditions. Thirty thousand, to 
use precisely as I please." 

"To make ducks and drakes of in Shore- 
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ditch, you mean. No, I forgot ; Shoreditch 
takes a back seat nowadays. Marry at once 
and . . . live happily ever after ; I suppose 
that's your present idea." 

Was it Holcroft's fancy that Mallinger 
changed colour at this suggestion ? He 
certainly shifted uneasily in his chair. 

"I've scarcely had time to think as yet. I 
must find out what D6sir6e wishes. Every- 
thing depends on her, of course. Personally, 
I doubt her being willing to leave Dr. Boyle at 
once. The old fellow's awfully cut up at the 
idea of parting with her, and I suspect she'll 
think it her duty to let him down easy — give 
him time to get accustomed to the notion, and 
so on. But all that's for future consideration. 
Meanwhile " 

Mallinger paused suddenly and awkwardly. 

"Meanwhile," Holcroft took him up, "you 
can seek out profitable investments for this 
heaven-descended fortune. Take my advice : 
don't be in a hurry. And don't listen to 
Harding, who will instruct you gratis how to 
become a millionaire in six months, or any of 
his crack-brained crew. Go to some practical 



man." 



Mallinger frowned at the name of Harding. 
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" I certainly shouldn't dream of consulting old 
Jack ; he's a perfect child in business matters. 
It's entirely owing to his unpractical nonsense 
that those buildings are not actually in progress. 
/ was ready to sign Hutton's contract for them 
six weeks ago. But he hung back because we 
hadn't the total sum they are to cost lying 
ready in the bank, forsooth ! As if any large 
undertaking was ever worked in that fashion ! 
You see the consequence of his absurd 
obstinacy : nearly three months lost, and the 
whole scheme apparently hanging fire. Well, 
happily this legacy gives me a weapon of 
coercion. We'll go on now or I'll know the 
reason why," cried Mallinger, brandishing 
Holcroft's paper-cutter excitedly. 

Holcroft pushed away the big book which 
lay in front of him. "Surely, Mallinger, you're 
not so demented as to meditate sinking any 
part of your legacy " 

"In the St. Antholin's Buildings Company, 
Limited ? Why not ? " Arthur Mallinger asked 
coolly. " I couldn't invest it to better advantage. 
The thing will be paying three-and-a-half per 
cent, by the end of next year." 

"'The thing,'" returned Holcroft, with 
uncivilly contemptuous emphasis, " is not even 
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afloat as yet. You are a company on paper ; 
you and Harding, and possibly one other, the 
only shareholders." 

'* And what's the reason of that ? Harding's 
idiotic determination not to move till he has 
paid-up capital under his hand. Nothing 
venture, nothing have. Of course business men 
won't join us till they see some tangible evidence 
that we mean business. Once the buildings are 
on foot, the shares will go off like wildfire, you'll 
see ! You don't believe it ? " with a sudden 
change of tone. 

"No," Holcroft answered bluntly, ''I 
don't." 

" Your reason ? your reason ? " 

"This. No business man with a head on 
his shoulders will ever take shares in your 
precious company, because your tenements (let 
at the rent you propose) can never bring in a 
profit." 

" That's a question for experts." 

" Just so. And you are not an expert — you'll 
acknowledge so much, I presume. Yet you set 
up your judgment in this matter against the 
opinion of a man like Gillespie, who proved to 
you conclusively before Christmas that there 
was nothing to be made out of this scheme, 

6 
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and that you probably stood to lose a good deal 
by it." 

" Well, what if I do ? " Mallinger's temper 
began to rise under this cold douche of dis- 
couragement splashed plump upon the fiery 
surface of his eager joy. "The money's my 
own ; the risk's my own ; I take no one in 
with me." 

"Don't you ?" Holcroft spoke drily, wonder- 
ing privately why he should trouble himself to 
speak at all — hewho had now no interest in the 
world outside the things pertaining to his own 
career. " I — it's none of my business, of course 
— but I should have fancied a man in your 
position might be considered to have given 
hostages to fortune." 

" If you allude to my engagement," Mallinger 
returned with much loftiness, " I may tell you 
at once that Miss Boyle would be the first to 
approve my plan. She has what you would no 
doubt consider peculiar views about money. 
She doesn't think — with you and many others 
— that every hundred pounds which fails to 
bring in high interest is necessarily wasted." 

" My dear Arthur " — Holcroft was regaining 
equanimity as the other lost it, and spoke now 
with exemplary patience — " I assure you this is 
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no question of interest, high or low. It's a 
question of dead loss." 

" Very well ; I am content to abide it/' was 
the swift retort. 

*' Quern Deus vult perdere^' muttered Hol- 
croft inaudibly, conscious of an indignation 
at Mallinger's folly ill befitting a professed in- 
difFerentist, and of a sneaking compassion for 
"that girl at Garwood" (whom he had only 
seen twice), which, in a woman-hater, seemed 
ludicrously inappropriate. 

Mallinger went on with increasing heat. 
" The ' question ' is a wider one than you think 
for. One, not merely between a larger and a 
smaller income for me ; but between me — myself 
— and hundreds of other men — not to speak of 
those insignificant items, their wives and 
families. On one side, my easy circumstances, 
my marriage, my enjoyment of life ; on the other, 
health and an opportunity of decent living for 
a whole crowd that, under present conditions, 
can only be sickly and vicious. It's the world- 
old question between the race and the individual 
— and you know how nature answers that : 
' Perish the individual, that the race may grow 
and flourish ' ! " 

Holcroft made a show of applauding vehe- 
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mently. "Excuse me. It sounded so un- 
commonly like the peroration of a University 
Extension lecture/' he remarked, with a grim 
smile ; adding after a moment : " Of course, if 
you take your stand upon sentiments so purely 
altruistic as thai, I have nothing more to say." 



CHAPTER VII 

"THE INDIVIDUAL WITHERS" 

Ever since the day when she awoke to a sense 
of neglected duty, Hermione had been assidu- 
ous in visiting her future sister-in-law. This 
increase of friendly attentions was not wholly 
due to increase of liking (though she freely 
acknowledged a winning quality in Miss Boyle), 
nor yet to the fact that D6sir6e's joy in her lot 
was no longer so obtrusive as to make her 
company insupportable to ordinary persons. 
It proceeded also — perhaps in chief measure — 
from a suspicion that Arthur's own visits to 
Laurel Cottage had become decidedly irregular. 
How this suspicion first entered her mind 
Hermione scarcely knew. On the single occa- 
sion of D6sir^e's spending a few days in Malton 
Terrace, Arthur's behaviour in the part of 
affianced lover had been flawless. At the same 
time, he certainly had not suggested that Miss 
Boyle should extend or repeat her visit. And 
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it was undeniably singular that idiile 
always appeared well posted in the details of 
Arthur^s semi-public undertakings — knowing the 
beads of his lecture schemes and the sections 
of his building plans by heart — she often be- 
trayed complete ignorance of his more strictly 
personal affairs. 

^ He is turning her into a machine for the 
copying of appeab and the addressing of 
circulars/' Hermione said to herself in a flash 
of indignation. 

Her indignation blazed up afresh when, 
before setting out on the cruise of which 
Mallmger had made mention to Holcroft, she 
went down to Garwood to say good-bye, and 
found D^ir^e, looking pitifully wan and weary, 
hard at work upon a pile of prospectuses. 

*' Arthur gives you too much to do ; I shall 
tell him so/' she remarked bluntly. 

Whereupon D^sir^e flushed to the roots of 
her hair. ^' Don't— pray don't I It's my one 
happiness to think that I can be of some little 
use to him — and his people." 

'' Her one happiness 7 " Not so had spoken 
the D6sir6e of two months ago. 

" That's all very well/' Hermione said, " but 
you should keep your passion for usefulness 
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within bounds. If Arthur could see you — ^with 
those dark lines under your eyes — ^toiling at his 
precious papers, he'd tear his hair with remorse 
that he ever sent them to you." 

D6sir6e smiled faintly. "He never spares 
himself." 

" He — I daresay not ! Arthur never had a 
day's illness in his life, and hardly knows 
what it is to feel tired; there's no particular 
reason why he should spare himself/' Arthur's 
sister declared energetically. " But you — ^that's 
a different matter altogether. The truth is, 
D6sir6e, you've had enough, and more than 
enough, of slumming at second hand this 
summer; you need a change of subject. 
Suppose you join us in the Elvira for six weeks? 
Alec would be charmed to have you ; and your 
presence might do something to reconcile 
mother to a distasteful expedition." 

D&ir6e shook her head. "It would be 
just too perfectly lovely, as Mrs. Van Huyghens 
says." 

" Then why not come ? " 

" Out of the question, my dear. I couldn't 
possibly leave father for six weeks. He feels, 
and I feel, that I've behaved so shabbily to him 
in promising to marry Arthur, that nothing but 
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my undivided devotion till I am married can 
atone for my misconduct." 

^'You are not going to marry Arthur next 
month." 

" No; nor the month after that." Again that 
faint smile. " Unluckily, what I understand to 
be a mere possibility of the dim and distant 
future appears to poor father as a menacing 
catastrophe close at hand. I didn't know Mrs. 
Mallinger disliked yachting," with an abrupt 
change of tone. 

"She doesn't — in the abstract. She only 
dislikes it in connection with the Elvira^ because 
the Elvira belongs to Alec, whom, as you are 
doubtless aware, she detests." 

" I suppose Dr. Carmichael wishes her to go 
to sea ? " D6sir6e spoke with nervous haste, 
being shamefacedly conscious that in the matter 
of " Alec," whose acquaintance she had made 
but recently, her sympathies were with Mrs. 
Mallinger. 

" He is set upon her going. He urged it so 
strongly that I made up my mind from the first 
to disregard every objection to the plan she 
might put forward," answered Hermione, knit- 
ting her forehead, possibly at the recollection 
of all this "disregard" had involved. "So I 
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assured her that / meant to go in any case, even 
if I had to take Annabel Forester — whose ways 
and manners she highly disapproves — abroad 
with me as chaperon.** 

D6sirde laughed a little at the other's fierce- 
ness. ''Well, Tm glad you carried your point. 
The trip must be good for her." 

"It would be exceedingly good for you," 
Hermione muttered discontentedly. 

By no arguments was Ddsir6e to be moved 
into making one of the party on board the 
Elvira. But when Mrs. Forester invited her to 
spend a week at 100 Lowndes Square, she 
accepted the invitation, much to the satisfaction 
of Annabel, who, for certain reasons of her 
own, was desirous of ascertaining whether 
Arthur Mallinger really cared at all for the 
sickly country girl he had foolishly engaged 
himself to marry. D6sir6e's one brief visit to 
Malton Terrace had scarcely afforded oppor- 
tunity for a final judgment on this important 
point — important, as seriously affecting the 
future of a man whom Mrs. Forester was kind 
enough to call her very dear friend. 

Quite recently had he attained to this honour- 
able place and style. For many months after 
that stirring conversation in New College 
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gardens, Annabel's interest in Mallinger and his 
"work" remained curiously inactive. Alien 
enthusiasms overlaid it — enthusiasms for the 
drama, the fine arts, for imperial politics, sever- 
ally incarnate in the persons of a rising play- 
wright, a gifted impressionist painter, and a 
young Member of Parliament with a turn for 
epigram and a remarkably fine baritone voice. 
Yet did the feeling, even in this smothered 
condition, retain some spark of vitality. Mrs. 
Forester, grown weary of her newer fancies, 
found no difficulty in reviving it. When the 
painter went off to Rome, and the dramatist 
took to himself a wife; when the politician, 
unwise in his generation, began to make him- 
self tedious in the character of serious suitor, 
Mrs. Forester bethought herself suddenly, and 
with pleasure, of philanthropy and Arthur 
Mallinger. 

Mallinger did not stand upon his dignity in 
the matter. It would have been churlish to do 
so when so pretty a woman held out the right 
hand of fellowship. Half amused, at first, by 
the pretty woman's naive interest in his affairs, 
he soon came to find such interest highly 
agreeable. He formed a habit of dropping in 
at the house in Lowndes Square, and confiding 
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th€ plans and perplexities of the hour to the 
sympathetic ear of its mistress. This relaxation 
he could allow himself without appreciable 
infraction of the claims of Shoreditch upon his 
time ; whereas a visit to D6sir6e in the country 
involved the loss of an entire afternoon. 

Thus it happened that Annabel learned, as 
soon as D6sir6e herself, what Mallinger pro- 
posed to do with Miss Aveling's legacy ; and, 
even before D6sir6e herself, how very unreason- 
able and unpractical Dr. Boyle had shown 
himself in this connection. 

" To hear the man talk, one might suppose I 
wanted to fling the money into the sea," Arthur 
cried indignantly. " I was careful to keep the 
business side of the question exclusively before 
him, too, knowing that no other would affect 
him in the least. Not that he can fairly lay 
claim to be called a man of business. All of 
his mind that isn't occupied by patients is given 
to infusoria," 

"I can't think why you consulted such a 
person on such a point." 

" I didn't," Mallinger answered quickly. 
"D6sir6e betrayed me — quite innocently, of 
course : she sees clearly enough. However, 
there it is. The man's her father ; I suppose I 
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must humour his whim, and invest half the 
sum in ordinary securities. But it's a nuisance, 
and worse. That fifteen thousand would have 
made all the difference in the world to us down 
there at this particular moment" 

He looked up, half mournfully, half hope- 
fully,- into the fair face opposite him, fancying, 
perhaps, that Mrs. Forester might herself be 
inclined to rush to the rescue of his cherished 
scheme. But Annabel was a prudent woman. 
To present Arthur Mallinger with twenty- 
pound cheques for this or that object dear to 
his heart was a luxury she had allowed herself, 
and might allow herself again. The invest- 
ment of fifteen thousand pounds in a shadowy 
building company was a totally different matter. 

*' The truth is," she said with a soft laugh as 
his eyes fell away from hers, disappointed, 
" you apostles of progress have no business to 
think of marriage. You ought to go forth on 
your mission like the ideal pioneer into foreign 
lands, quite unhampered by the cares of an 
establishment." 

She paused for a rejoinder. But none came. 
The room, darkened against the heat of a July 
day, remained perfectly still and silent ; so still 
that the flap of the outside sun-blind, stirred by 
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a passing breeze, sounded startlingly loud ; so 
silent that the triple figure of voices, feet, and 
wheels which forms the ground-bass of the 
great London symphony, appeared to swell 
suddenly to a subdued roar. 

In the midst of this silence Mallinger sat 
without speaking, staring down fixedly at the 
carpet. 

Presently Mrs. Forester resumed, waving 
the palm-leaf fan in her left hand slowly to and 
fro : 

*' Or, if a pioneer must needs marry at all, he 
should marry money. Yes, I know that is a 
dreadful thing to say. But it is not necessarily 
a dreadful thing to do. Remember I don't 
suggest his marrying a woman he dislikes, a 
woman he is indifferent to, even. I merely 
assert that the woman he chooses should be 
able, by her fortune, to lift him above sordid 
anxieties which interfere with his large 
designs." 

Another pause, another silence. 

*' Unfortunately, you are all so romantic and 
so desperately chivalrous, you men of the 
advanced guard ! Nothing will do for you but 
a charming girl without a penny. It is a pity," 
Annabel concluded, tranquilly furling her fan. 
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" For the work's sake, if not for your own, you 
ought to cultivate prudence." 

Mrs. Forester spoke with a serene counte- 
nance and lips which all but smiled. Never- 
theless, her utterances sent Mallinger depressed 
and thoughtful away, prey to a dark mood 
which not even D6sir6e's presence (she came 
up from Garwood the following day) could 
wholly dissipate. 

" How do you find Mr. Mallinger looking ?" 
her hostess inquired of Miss Boyle on the first 
evening of her arrival in town. Arthur was 
not present : having paid a flying visit to his 
betrothed, and arranged that she should inspect 
his buildings next morning, he had rushed 
back in hot haste to the Settlement lecture- 
hall. 

" Not at all well," D6sir6e answered with her 
usual frankness. " And he is manifestly out of 
spirits. I wish I knew — " she checked herself 
suddenly. 

" I believe I can tell you what you wish to 
know," Annabel said kindly. She settled her- 
self with deliberation in the low chair where a 
dark red cushion made a becoming background 
for her blonde head, and smoothed out the 
silken folds of her tea-gown with tender touches. 
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" Oh, you needn't alarm yourself ! He isn't 
suffering from any mortal malady, not even 
from the fashionable malady of 'over-strain/ 
He is simply moping because he wants to 
emulate St. Francis, and circumstances for- 
bid." 

" You mean," D6sir6e answered with simple 
directness, "that he would like to give up 
everything — everything — to this work of his ? " 

Mrs. Forester assented. " Altruism with Mr. 
Mallinger isn't a pastime for his play-hours. 
It's the ruling passion of his life. But you 
must be even better aware of that than I — you 
who know so much more of his inner thoughts 
than a mere friend can pretend to do." 

D&ir6e was silent. Despite her natural out- 
spokenness, she had a marked capacity for keep- 
ing silence when she chose. Most women 
would have felt themselves irresistibly impelled 
to fill up Annabel's pause. But Miss Boyle 
had the rare courage which can endure pauses. 

" Of course — from the merely mundane point 
of view — it's a happy thing that circumstances 
do forbid," Mrs. Forester went on. " The man 
of Assisi was, after all, only an inspired lunatic. 
We — Arthur Mallinger's friends — ^have cause 
to bless your providential appearance on 
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utaztiotu Those ''drdnnstances'' spoken of 
by Annabel Forester most cease to exist 
Arthur must know himself a free man — free to 
Ubcmr at his life's task unhampered by any 
extraneous claim* 

Such knowledge should be his — in a few 
day<». tHsirSt, strong in resolve to speak the 
word involving her own sentence of desolation, 
claimed a few days' grace before she uttered it. 
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A man shut up to her conclusion would rather 
have precipitated matters, preferring to be 
done at once with the inevitable. The woman 
in D^sir6e craved delay, cried piteously for a 
putting-off of the evil hour. 

For, where it was a question of Arthur 
Mallinger's love, D6sir6e Boyle — in every other 
relation of life a woman almost fiercely self- 
respecting — knew no proper pride whatever. 

She went down to the Settlement next 
morning with a steady conviction that all was 
over ; that the final parting to be was a mere 
matter of time and her own courage. But, 
arrived there, she faltered a little in her fixed 
despair. Arthur at the Settlement — discussing 
the wrongs of his neighbours and the characters 
of his pet working men, quarrelling amicably 
with Grey and Harding over means and 
methods, and doing the honours of the 
enclosure where a tribe of workmen were at 
last busy upon the foundations of St. Antholin's 
Buildings — seemed again the Arthur of older 
and happier days. As he explained, and 
argued, and appealed to her for her opinion, 
D^sir6e breathed more freely. The horrible 
weight at her heart shifted and lifted itself ; the 
world, which a few hours earlier had been a 

H 
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place of Cimmerian darkness, flashed into 
sunshire in the light of Arthtu^s rekindled 
smile. 

''This makes you very happy?'' she said 
interrogatively, as they strolled side by side 
among bricks and scaffolding and ponds of 
new-made mortar. ** But of coarse it does ; it 
must ! Already in my mind's eye I see the 
quadrangle — it is to be a quadrangle ? " Mal- 
linger nodded* 

"But why, then, begin only three sides of 
your square, and leave the fourth ? " pointing 
to a stretch of waste ground unoccupied by the 
masons, melancholy with refuse and broken 
bottles. 

A shadow — ^yesterday's shadow intensified — 
fell upon the brightness of Mallinger's face. 
" Because we ran short of money," he answered. 
'' A certain sum had to be secured to the con- 
tractor in advance. Another ten thousand 
would have covered his whole demand : as we 
hadn't got it, the fourth side — ^well, it can't be 

built." 

D^sirde, in a faltering voice very unlike her 
usual clear firm tones, murmured a phrase in 
which ''disappointing" was the only audible 
word. 
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" Disappointing ? It's simply heartbreaking. 
But the whole business has been one long 
series of heartbreaks. The truth is " — bitterly — 
" people are too selfish nowadays to work this 
sort of scheme successfully. No one is willing 
to give up anything, or rather — there's no 
question of giving here — to risk anything." 

"Except you" — impulsively. ''You would 
have risked everything but for my father." 

Mallinger interposed. "Your father did 
what he thought right. Don't imagine I blame 
him." 

" I daresay you don't. All the same, it is he 
who stands between you and your highest 
purpose." 

Mallinger did not offer any contradiction. 

" I wish," D6sir6e began. Then she stopped 
rather suddenly, and sat down upon a pile of 
boards close at hand : she had been on her 
feet for only an hour, and already — poor 
creature that she was ! — ^she felt dead tired. 
"You were under no obligation to follow his 
advice," she said. 

Mallinger stirred the rubbish before him 
uneasily with his stick. " I don't know about 
that. Your father made his continued sanction 
of our engagement virtually conditional on my 
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She sat holding her breath for his rejoinder. 

It came quickly — in a tone mildly touched 
with surprise. 

"You're really a very remarkable person, 
D^sir6e. I wonder if there is another woman 
in London capable of saying that — capable 
even of thinking it ? " 

"That being the case/' she returned — ^with 
merely apparent irrelevance ; it was not his 
Hpecch, but his thought, she answered— ^" why 
yield any longer to father's prejudices ? " 

'' I'm hardly in a position to set Dr. Boyle's 
prejudices at defiance," Mallinger said gloomily, 
^H*JiJi>^ii i*way afresh at the rubble, " If I were 
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an eligible son-in-law. . . . You don't realise, 
I fancy, that my proposing to marry you at all, 
as things stand— certainly as things stood a 
month ago — ^would appear to many people an 
intolerable piece of presumption. Even now — 
hallo ! it's beginning to rain ; we'd better be 
off. I don't wish to add to my delinquencies 
by returning you to the doctor with a cold." 

D6sir6e rose up, with a wan smile which, had 
Arthur noticed (he didn't), must surely have 
puzzled him. It seemed funny that he should 
be so concerned to prevent her taking cold — 
he who had just broken her heart with a dozen 
careless words. 

Unwittingly — oh, yes, she knew that ! She 
had no reproaches for him. Reproach was for 
herself, who in sheer blind vanity had accepted 
a movement of generous kindness for the 
impulsive manifestation of a passionate love. 
Assuredly it was not for one whom in pure 
pity he had taken to his heart to complain 
because that pity — a small personal feeling for 
a single suffering human creature — threatened 
to sink after a while out of sight, submerged by 
the rising tide of a larger compassion. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TRUTH BY THE WAYSmE 

Even Holcroft's new independence of outward 
circumstances was not proof against the de- 
pressing influences of a London August. With 
the thermometer hovering between eighty-two 
and ninety by day and rarely falling below 
seventy-eight at night, he found it impossible 
to fix his mind upon points of law. Long 
before the grilling month drew to an end he 
was calling himself a fool for having stayed in 
town : what human being, not born in the 
tropics, could work to any purpose in such an 
atmosphere ? Stacey, who happened to be 
*' passing through" on the very day when he 
first arrived at this conclusion, supported his 
self-indictment in vigorous language. 

*'You look as limp as a rabbit under an 
exhausted receiver— or a lady past her first 
youth after three months of season," he 
remarked brutally. *' Pack up your traps, and 
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get off to some place where a wind blows now 
and then — Norway for choice." 

Mrs. Van Huyghens, stopping her brougham 
between Paddington and Charing Cross to 
speak to the young man — "When you catch 
sight of an acquaintance wandering around in 
the Sahara, you hail him to know what he's 
doing there," she explained — sang him the same 
song. 

"Just you take the night Pullman to Scot- 
land, Mr. Holcroft. Now do ! A spell of level 
rest — on a heather mattress — and a course of 
Walter Scott is what you need about this time. 
You're completely tuckered out," she declared 
sympathetically. 

Of course these frank personal criticisms had 
nothing to do with Holcroft's going away — for 
he did go away, not many days after his 
meeting with Mrs. Van Huyghens. Is it 
necessary to add that he chose neither Norway 
nor Scotland as his holiday-ground? He 
insisted, with a perverseness which made him 
unpopular with the few stray men to be found 
at his club, that the ideal country in which to 
spend August was Italy. There, at least, one 
might reasonably hope to escape for a while 
the society of one's compatriots. 
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This unamiable hope was fulfilled, in Hol- 
croft's own case, with gratifying completeness : 
that is to say, while the hot weather lasted, and 
the itinerary of his walking tour led him chiefly 
through the less frequented valleys of the 
Apennines. When, in the third week in 
September, he descended to the plains of 
Lombardy, he found the odious Briton every- 
where in triumphant possession. 

At Desenzano, in the little hotel overlooking 
the blue tossing waters of Garda, it was actually 
his hard lot to dine opposite to men who were 
his next-door neighbours in Harcourt Buildings 
— and old school-fellows to boot. 

Dinner over, he adjourned (perforce) with 
Markham and Sergison to the garden of the 
Albergo Reale. And there, while the full moon 
climbed slowly up the sky, turning Garda to a 
sheet of silver on which the Sirmione promon- 
tory lay like a dark inert monster of the deep, 
the trio smoked short pipes and disinterred 
youthful memories. 

"Talking of Christie's," Markham said — ^to 
Dr. Christie had fallen the honour of " ground- 
ing" these three heroes for Eton — "what of 
old Mallinger ? Any one seen him lately ? 
You, Holcroft?" 
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'* Haven't set eyes on him for weeks. We've 
pretty well lost sight of one another — ^though 
he is supposed to share my diggings," Holcroft 
answered gruffly, pulling at his pipe. 

*' / saw him for a few minutes — ^well, about 
ten days ago," Sergison put in. " I was dining 
at the club before going down to Dover — and 
he rushed in and out again. Never saw ai man 
so changed in my life. Company-promoting 
doesn't agree with him, apparently." 

^' His companjr's all moonshine. He wanted 
to persuade me to take shares in it." Markham 
laughed at the recollection. "As you may 
suppose, I was kind but firm on that point. 
Why, Harding himself is beginning to fight shy 
of the concern ! As for Grey, he chucked the 
whole thing months ago, when he chucked the 
Settlement. Bad business for the other two. 
Grey's taking himself off." 

" I suppose so. There's nothing and nobody 
behind that Settlement, is there ? " 

"Nothing. It was a private venture of 
Harding's and Mallinger's and Grey's." 

Serjgison whistled expressively. "Then I 
suspect our friend Mallinger's in a pretty tight 
place?" 

"Well" — drily — "he's said to be trying his 
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lade on the Stock Exchange — which sounds 
rather like impending bankruptcy.'' 

*^ Oh, if he's b^un speculating in stocks for 
the benefit of his charities, if s all up with his 
crediting! I know Mallinger of old. You 
remember the crib to 'De Bello Gallico' we 
were supposed to go thirds in at Christie's, 
Maridiam? and what Mallinger did with the 
sixpence he should have paid Rogers for it ? " 

'* Gave it to a blind beggar, didn't he ? Rogers 
tried to insist on our making good his default. 
I recollect that. Poor Mallinger 1 he never 
could pass a beggar. Wasn't there some 
hideous legend current at Eton of his having 
once, when a lower boy, bestowed small change 
not his own on a sorrowing widow who sang in 
the street ? " 

** Clementson's small change. He was Cle- 
mentson's fag, and had been sent out to buy 
sausages. On his way back he met the widow." 
Sergison, a big, broad-shouldered man with a 
humorous mouth and twinkling eyes, threw his 
head back and laughed silently before he con- 
tinued — " I can see Mallinger now, standing up 
to the great Clementson, and coolly assuring 
him that he ought to be well pleased to have 
his petty cash so usefully laid out, and Cle- 
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mentson's speechless fury. I believe Mallinger 
thought, for a moment, he had convinced him 1 
It was a quaint scene/' 

*' I doubt if Mallinger's much changed since 
those days. You've heard, I suppose, that his 
engagement's off ? " 

Holcroft sat up suddenly in his chair. " You 
don't say so ? Sure there's no mistake ? " 

"Quite sure. I had the fact from Mrs. 
Forester, who had it from Mallinger himself. 
Think he takes his disappointment to heart, 
Sergison ? " 

Sergison shook his head. '* Afflicted but re- 
lieved, I should say. There's a rumour abroad 
that he has some notion of marrying the other 
lady — your informant." 

" H'm I Can't say I put much faith in that 
rumour. Mrs. Forester isn't the sort of woman 
who'd like to see her fortune engulfed in the 
bottomless pit of benevolent building com- 
panies. Of course, it would be a fine thing for 
Mallinger. The Mallingers are all as poor as 
church mice — barring old Ralph, who is so 
queer there's no counting on him." 

" The sister's marrying well, isn't she ? " 

Markham pulled an expressive face. " John- 
son has gold-bags enough. But I saw the pair 
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together at Genoa the other day, and I most 

aay '' 

^' Markham,'' Holcroft inteiposed, 'M know 
all the Mallingers rather intiniately/' 

^' Oh, well ! if you come to that, I know them 
too/' the startled Markham responded in a 
sli^tly offended tone. 'M was merely going 
to say — what everybody thinks and nobody can 
deny — that Johnson, with all his ingots, is 
hardly up to Miss Mallinger's form." 

'* When is the wedding coming off ? " This 
from Sergison. 

" Haven't the least idea." 

Here Holcroft got up with a great show of 
deliberation, and strolled off in the direction of 
the lake. So Markham was presently at liberty 
to add : 

" If I hadn't seen the fellow I should wonder 
what they were waiting for. As it is, I suspect 
the lady is in no hurry to rivet her fetters." 

In this suspicion Mr. Markham was not, 
perhaps, wholly unjustified. Only a week after 
he had given it voice at Desenzano, "the lady," 
leaning from her window in an old white-walled 
hostelry perched high above the Lago Maggiore, 
to see the sun set behind Domo d'Ossola, was 
saying to herself : 
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"This is my last holiday; the last I shall 
have while I live I " 

Down below, in the thickly wooded garden 
screening visitors at the Hotel Ticino from the 
prying gaze of the Brissago villagers, Mrs. Van 
Huyghens, homeward bound from the Enga- 
dine, sat with her young friend, Miss Frances 
Lydiard, and instructed that damsel's curiosity 
in a high clear voice. 

"Those Englishwomen I spoke to in the 
elevator ? Their name's Mallinger. I presume 
you don't need to be told they're mother and 
daughter ? " 

" But the man with them ? " Miss Lydiard 
cried. " You haven't explained the man." 

"I don't know that I can explain him — 
altogether," the other answered. " Looking at 
him in his relation to that party, I'm tempted 
to call him inexplicable. But there's one fact 
plain about him : he's engaged to marry 
Hermione Mallinger." 

" That beautiful girl ? Impossible ! " 

" Well, it might have been but for the circum- 
stance that he's one of the three wealthiest men 
in the colony of South Britain." 

" Oh — h ! " the younger woman breathed. 
" That accounts — no, it doesn't I I'd say the 
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same if he were the most powerful billionaire 
in the United States of America. It's a sin 
and a shame and a sacrifice 1 " 

"It's all that," Mrs. Van Huyghens agreed. 
"There are moments when the hardest heart 
couldn't refuse to pity Hermione Mallinger. 

To-day, for instance, at dinner What was 

that ? " starting briskly from her seat. 

"Only somebody walking along the road 
below," her companion answered easily. (A 
low wall in front of the two ladies intercepted 
all view of this road, along which, as Mrs. Van 
Huyghens listened, she could hear footsteps 
receding into the distance.) "Some peasant, 
probably." 

" Well, I hope it wasn't a guest in this hotel, 
anyway," Mrs. Van Huyghens responded, as 
she sat down again. "Though I don't know 
exactly why I should worry. I presume Her- 
mione isn't asking the world to believe that she 
concluded to marry Alec Johnson out of pure 
admiration." 

Upstairs, Hermione — who had long since re- 
luctantly left her window — was now bidding 
her mother good-night. 

" You'll be in bed before we get back," she 
said. 
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Although Mrs. Mallinger still refused to be 
accounted an invalid, she had acquired a good 
many invalid habits, and this of going to bed 
almost immediately after dinner was one of 
them. 

" You are going for your walk with Alec ? " 
returned the mother. 

It cost her some effort to speak of her future 
son-in-law by his Christian name. Since, how- 
ever, it seemed certain that he was to be her 
son-in-law, she judged it best to conform to 
custom in the matter. Besides, she was under 
obligations to the man ; she had accepted his 
hospitality — unwillingly, indeed, coerced by 
Hermione's strong hand and will — and he had 
certainly done his best to make the expedition 
pleasant, even to laying up the yacht at Venice, 
and planning a tour through the Italian lakes, 
as soon as she expressed herself weary of the 
sea. He deserved some slight concession. 

Hermione assented to her mother's question ; 
then, with a quick glance (full of covert anxiety) 
at the questioner's drawn face and attenuated 
figure, knelt down beside Mrs. Mallinger's great 
chair. 

*' Do you feel pretty comfortable to-night ? " 
she inquired. 
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r« ''I dr/aki be g^ to ieci 
ycM or^ perftcdr faappr, Henmooc* 

Htnaaifjot dropped a lig|ht kiss oo die 
ternal hand, and jmnped briskij to her fecL 
^ Y^^Il reach that Utssfal oertahitT, mother 
dear, on the day when you realise that every 
human being has his or her own way of being 
happy« And that my way differs, necessarily, 
(rom youn>. Good-night*' 

NV>dding a farewell, she left the room, and 
^iUncfhi ran downstairs to the door, where she 
felt certain of finding Johnson* 

He was there, leaning awkwardly in the 
doorway, which his great frame nearly filled, 
and tiiaring moodily at his boots. 

'' Ah, it'H you I " he said, as she stopped 
beHide him, and then fell again into silence and 
immobility. 
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" Well, what does this mean ? I thought we 
were to take a walk ? " Hermione observed 
good-humouredly. 

Johnson looked up. A strange angry light 
burned in his ordinarily placid blue eyes. 

*'It means just this," he began, almost 
violently, and smothered the conclusion of his 
phrase under a forced laugh. ** What a prize 
idiot I am ! I'd clean forgotten the walk. 
Let's start right away. It's a first-class 
evening." 

Certainly the evening was one to satisfy the 
most exacting connoisseur in weather. No 
wind stirred the long line of sentinel cypresses 
leading from the village on the side of the hill 
to the church at the top, and yet the sun- 
warmed air had not lost its early crispness ; it 
still breathed healthfully of the mountains. In 
the west the rose-flush of sunset lingered, 
transforming a light battalion of floating clouds 
into shapes of glory mounted on fiery cars — 
such a procession as Roman triumph or Pan- 
Athenaic festival never knew. Overhead the 
clear sky was a faint silvery green — the green of 
the sea when lights are low and shifting and the 
wind blows fitfully, bringing rain-clouds on its 
wings ; far below, the lake, green too and un- 
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its pale calm the rwm cskisof B kiaBj|p > 

Mack brcGGtrast. 



nKCDent to ofaBcrre dicse thmgs. Bat 
compamoa bnrried her oc '^Wc'^tc ket too 
much of the day alreadr/ he saod JHUMtiinitli, 
and she did noC giinsav him. 
Together they passed die Tilhge drardi — a 



deep-mouthed beU, sveet and s opOfOMS» 
ringing the Angdus from its red-roofed 
faniU — ^and struck into a windii^ path leading 
throu^ plantations of olives and figs to the bare 
face of the mountain-slope above. 

A profound quiet reigned in these plantatioiis 
— a quiet almost oppressive, unbrcdien by vtMce 
of man or bird. When the notesof the Angdus 
ceased to float upward, nothing, save the rare 
tinkle of a cow-bell in the low-lying meadows 
of unseen Mergugno, moved the stillness of the 
woods. Perhaps it was this singular silence of 
his surroundings which induced a similar 
silence in Johnson. He viralked as if for a 
wager; but he scarcely opened his lips. At 
length Hermione called a halt 

*' You really must allow me five minutes to 
take breath," she said, propping herself against 
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a friendly olive, and looking up smilingly at her 
taciturn companion. *' Kindly remember that 
I have to take three steps to your one." 

" Have I bustled you along too fast ? " the 
South Briton rejoined apologetically. "I'm 
sorry. I was thinking and forgot " 

"My existence altogether. That/' said 
Hermione, with artificial lightness, " was only 
too evident. I might as well have been at 
Brissago " 

She stopped — taken aback. Johnson was 
not even listening to her. With brows bent, he 
had fallen again to his " thinking." 

A moment later his brown study ended in the 
abrupt remark : 

" I see by this morning's paper that old Car- 
michaePs at Venice." 

Hermione's face lighted up. "I wonder if 
there's any hope — any chance of his coming on 
here ? " 

Johnson poked nervously among the oUve 
roots with his stick. " I — I fancied you'd wish 
him to see the old lady " — (Hermione flushed ; 
she was not yet thoroughly hardened to the 
South Briton's fashions of speech) — "so I 
wired him to step over. He'll be here to- 
morrow." 
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Crjk/ar ftHixd into Henakfot's cfaedB ; siie 
bid a %leiKkr hmd impakhndj €» thefaigCMie 
that bdd the Okk. "^ Hov good 51m are to 
her ! Hov can I diank joo enougli ? " 

At her li^ toncli the giant thrilled visibly. 
^ I want no thanks of jon. Yoo knov that," 
he 2nswtTtd afanost roomily ; and then, as he 
had done once before that evening broke into 
a bu^. ^Yon women make so modi of 
things. Whaf s the sending of a wire ? " 

^ I suppose you are aware that yoor wire will 
cost you a matter of three hundred pounds ? " 
Hermione said. 

'' Is that all ? " indifferently. "* I shouU have 
thought a big swell like Carmichael would want 
five at least How jolly clear it is to-ni^t I 
Ix>ok at that chap up at the top— no, there, 
through the opening in the trees I Don't you 
see him ?— close against the rock, with a knap- 
sack and a grey helmet ? I could count every 
button on his gaiters. English, eh ? '' 

^' Decidedly — by his figure — and his clothes. 
A German would scorn a jacket that fitted so 
easily, and an American — why, it looks very 
like— No, no, it can't be 1 " correcting herself 
impatiently. 

"Can't be who?" Johnson, still studying 
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the figure on the rocks, did not perceive the 
change that passed swiftly over his companion's 
face. 

" I fancied — for a moment — it might be 
George Holcroft. (You remember seeing him 
at Oxford and at the Settlement ?) But pro- 
bably it was a mere accidental likeness — ^there ! 
he has plunged in among the trees. Shall we 
go on ? " 

" Presently. In half a minute. I want to 
ask you a question first." Johnson spoke 
almost timidly, and yet with an undertone of 
threatening ; his was the mixed mood of the 
man winding himself up to an act of distaste- 
ful daring. " And you must answer it honestly 
—see ? " 

Hermione nodded silently, a sudden vague 
fear at her heart restraining her lips from utter- 
ance of the light retort that rose to them. 

" I want to know " — Johnson's voice wavered, - 
but the blue eyes held the brown ones steadily 
— " I want to know whether you — care for me 
at all ? " 

Hermione felt her face blanch under her 
lover's scrutiny. "My dear Alec, what an 
extraordinary question I " 

" Not so very extraordinary — when you come 
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to think 6t iXT He did his best to speak 
cahnlj; if he coukl not quite control his 
featttresy that was not his fauh. ** Understand 
— I don't expect yoo to care in — in my wxj. I 
don't ask for miraclesw Ifs only a man" — 
with a short lati^i — ^^who can ^lend a week 
(rfanning how to get a touch of a woman's 
hand, and be half mad with joy iriien he does 
get it, or fit to kill himself if he feuk. And 
I'm nothing but a rough ignorant former. 
Yet I did think you liked me — just a little 

** And who has persuaded you that 1 don't ? 
—boldly. 

** There wasn't any persuasion in the matter. 
I've simply found out what other people think. 
Your friend, Mrs. Van Huyghens, for instance. 
I stopped under the wall just now to light up, 
and I heard her pitying you — she and that 
yellow-haired Lydiard girl together. Maybe 
you are to be pitied I " Johnson cried fiercely. 
'' But if so, I — I take God to witness — I didn't 
know I And — now 1 do know— let me say 
at once, if you want to be off the bargain, / 
won't stand in your way. You needn't be 
afraid of my reproaching you, neither. Do just 
as you please ; take it or leave it — you're as free 



as air.'' 
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By this time Hermione had rallied her forces. 
Pale to the lips, but perfectly self-possessed, 
she shook her head gently at the excited John- 
son, standing before her with gleaming eyes 
and heaving breast. 

" How foolish you are ! " she said softly. 
" How very, very ridiculous ! Two idle women, 
whom you barely know, gossiping away an 
hour after dinner 1 And that is enough " — 
She shrugged her slender shoulders. "Don't 
you think you should be a little ashamed of 
yourself ? " 

Johnson stared, confounded. " I didn't know 
what to think," he faltered. "It seemed so 
likely." His forehead flushed red; he held 
out a trembling hand. "I'm not fit to lace 
your little shoes ! " he declared passionately. 
" But I love you more than my life, dear : say 
you don't hate me — quite I " 

Whiter than before, but still perfectly 
collected, Hermione stood her ground. " Need 
you requise any further assurance on that head ? 
Haven't I promised to marry you ? " 

"You have. But — ^when are you going to 
do it? I've waited a good while already, 
Hermione." 

Hermione set her lips. " I know. You have 
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been vefy pataaA widi me. Now I am ready 
to marry yoa as sooo as yoo please." 

Johnson can^t his breath aodibly. 

^Thisday month?" 

^Tbat" — she made shift to smile — *' seems a 
liiiU hasty. You see, custom absolutely requires 
me to get a certain number of new clothes 
first" 

** Hang custom ! " He snatched her up into 
his arms — actually lifting her o£F the ground for 
a moment, as though she had been a child. 
'' No, no I you shan't go back from your word ! 
Promise to be my wife this day month — 
promise 1 " he repeated with new imperious- 
ness, crushing her against his breast. ''Then I 
shall believe — Good Lord ! what's that ? " 

''That " was a loud, an appallingly loud noise 
behind the speaker. At sound of it Johnson 
involuntarily loosed his hold of Hermione and 
looked round — ^to be further startled by a 
crashing hail of stones and gravel and bits of 
flying timber, through which he could just 
discern some large dark body descending upon 
him, upon them both. 

'^ Out of the way I " he cried, making a frantic 
clutch at his companion's arm. 

But his hands grasped empty air. He stag- 
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gered, overbalanced himself, and fell headlong 
among the olives. 

There, having struck against the trunk of an 
olive in his fall, he remained for some minutes 
completely stunned. When he recovered his 
senses and scrambled to his feet, it was to find 
the little green clearing a waste of broken flints 
and woodland debris heaped round a huge 
jagged fragment of limestone rock. 

Hard by the fallen boulder lay Hermione, 
white and motionless. A man — ^the same man 
who had shown himself previously on the upper 
slope of the hill ; Johnson recognised his clothes 
and knapsack — was kneeling beside her, sup- 
porting her head on his left arm, and dabbing 
her temples awkwardly with the contents of a 
travelling flask. 

As Johnson stumbled forward — he felt 
strangely giddy — this man looked up. It was 
George Holer oft. 

^' She's alive," he said briefly. "Get my 
handkerchief out of my pocket, will you ? " 

Johnson attempting to carry out this injunc- 
tion with his right hand, the hand suddenly fell 
down helpless. Repressing an exclamation (of 
impatience rather than pain) he began to search 
the pocket clumsily with his left. 
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^ Wrist broken?'' Holcroft inquired in a 
businesslike manner. 

^^ Only slipped out, I think* If s not the first 
time« Here I " He produced the handkerchief. 

^^How did you find ?" signing down at 

Hermione. ^^The thing must have struck 
her/' A shudder shook him from head to 
foot. 

^* Obliquely — in its passage — perhaps/' Hol- 
croft answered. ^* She was lying quite clear of 
it. I got a little brandy down just now — before 
you picked yourself up— and she opened her 
eyes for a moment." 

" Has she spoken ? " 

** No. Only moaned when I lifted her. How 
are we to get her home ? That arm of yours is 
clearly useless." 

Johnson anathematised his arm. ''We must 
get help from the village — from Brissago." 

" Then the sooner we get it the better. Slip 
into my place ; Til run on there." 

Johnson drew back. '' No, no 1 best not 
move her more than needful. Besides, she 
might want the brandy again ; and what could 
a one-hunded man do in that case ? No, you 
stop here with her, and /'ll make tracks for 
tirissago." He turned away ; then all at once 
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swung round again with, " Tell me the truth I 
You don't think ? " 

" I don't think anything ! " Holcroft re- 
sponded impatiently. " Except that it's criminal 
to waste time here asking questions. Off with 
you, man, for Heaven's sake I " 

Without another word, Johnson, carrying his 
dislocated wrist in his left hand, plunged head- 
foremost down the rough path. And Holcroft 
was left to his watch. 

A strange watch ; but he had no leisure to 
realise its strangeness, or meditate on the 
singularity of the fate which had led him at 

this particular moment into the Brissago olive- 

* 

woods. Fear possessed him wholly. Leaning 
over that still white face and inanimate body, 
he felt the breath of the King of Terrors cold 
upon his forehead. 

He wetted the pale lips afresh with brandy, 
evoking no sign of life beyond a faint moan, 
which seemed to warn him that at all costs he 
must avoid movement. And movement was 
the relief craved, with increasing importunity, 
by his cramped muscles. As the slow minutes 
went leaden-footed by, and Hermione did not 
come to herself nor Johnson reappear, that 
which had been mere discomfort at first passed 
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into an aching torture. At last, just as it seemed 
impossible that he could endure for another 
ten minutes his agony in arm and shoulder, 
Hermione stirred, shifted the position of her 
head, and, a moment later, looked up into his 
face. 

" It was you ! " were her first words. 

"I am here," Holcroft answered, with a 
slightly puzzled air. 

She explained. "We saw you through the 
gap in the trees. And then — what happened ? 
I can't remember. Oh, yes ! Something 
fell " 

" A boulder. Perhaps," said Holcroft, with a 
sudden contraction of his dark brows, " perhaps 
it was my passing by that dislodged it." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " Hermione retorted, quite 
in her ordinary manner. " These things often 
happen — there has been a great deal of rain 
lately. Besides, I'm not much hurt — I think 

" She made a gallant effort to sit up, but 

it was unsuccessful ; as she sank back again, 
Holcroft saw her bite her lip to suppress a cry 
of pain. " That's — rather bad," she murmured 
with whitening lips ; adding " my head," in 
answer to the question in his eyes, and, after a 
moment : " Is this — dying, do you think ? " 
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"God forbid I" poor Holcroft responded. 

She half smiled. " That's— kind. But I don't 

know that I should be altogether sorry " 

She stopped short, a look of distress crossing 
her face. " Alec ? " 

Holcroft hastened to assure her of Alec's 
safety, and to explain his errand. "He'll be 
back directly/' the young man added en- 
couragingly. 

Hermione was silent for a minute or two after 
that. When she spoke again, it was more 
feebly. " If this is the end, it's odd, isn't it ? 

that you should be the one " She left her 

sentence unfinished. 

" Very odd," Holcroft answered huskily ; and 
again there was a pause. 

" When I am dead, George, try to believe I 
wasn't quite so base as I — appeared. Think of 
me generously, won't you ? " 

With a mighty effort Holcroft found voice 
to say, " I've never thought of you but in one 
way." He honestly believed his-as^ertion, poor 
fellow 1 Those months of cynical pessimism 
in Harcourt Buildings were already as a 
forgotten dream. "Here or there, it will 
always be the same with me. You knew ? " he 
added, half interrogatively. 
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All ! floit pODii ^g*w» !** 
H«r head ^miwl lower oo fte fnwllnji 
vm; a fresli vzve of ftrifitnryi had ovcrtaikien 
her. And Hdcroft, catcini^ 19 fte litfle 
Ibak — his sole drfmrr agahw^ die oocoanng 
enemy — (oond it csnptr. With an mogrj gnoan 
he flnng it from him — theipeapoa, mtvse than 
osdessy broken in his hand — and bent, half 
beside himsdf with fear, oror that which, to 
his inexperienced eye, afaieady bore die seal of 
death. 

''The doctor's dose behiml,** a hoarse ¥oice 
panted in his ear. ''And the hold people, witfi 
a shutter and mattresses." 

And Holcroft, looking up, saw Johnson 
standing beside him, with a countenance little 
less deathlike than Hermione's own. 



CHAPTER IX 

READING A RIDDLE 

" You'll stop here for the present ? " Johnson 
said to Holcroft on the staircase of the Hotel 
TicinO; when Hermione had been given up 
into the hands of her mother and Granger. 
''She might ask for you, you know^an old 
friend." And Holcroft had assented, as though 
his staying were the most natural thing in the 
world. 

But that was overnight, when he had supposed 
Hermione's condition desperate. Next morning, 
when Dr. Carmichael (in agreement with the 
Italian practitioner) had pronounced it not even 
dangerous — "no bones broken, no serious 
injuries, nothing beyond a slight concussion 
which a week's rest and quiet should set to 
rights " — his mood changed considerably. He 
became suddenly conscious of complications in 
a situation which had seemed perfectly simple 
the evening before. 
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While he lounged in the merandah, wonder- 
ing whether he could, without disfdaying undue 
haste to be gone, take the afternoon boat to 
Locarno, he was joined by Johnson, ndio 
reduced him to a state of stupefeurtion by saying 
abruptly: 

** I suppose you are in no particular hurry to 
be o£F ? You could hang on here for a bit ? " 

Holcroft remained a moment or two abso- 
lutely speechless. What was the inner signi- 
ficance of this astounding suggestion ? Had 
Johnson by any unhappy chance overheard 
yesterday ? But no 1 in that case the Austra- 
lian's impulse would certainly be to speed his 
departure, not to defer it. He gave up the 
problem in despair. 

" I intended to have made a move at once — 
to-day, indeed," he answered stiflBy. ''But of 
course, if Mrs. Mallinger thinks I can be of any 
service to her " 

Johnson explained. " I may have to go to 
England for a few days next week. And I 
shouldn't like to leave the ladies in a miserable 
one-eyed place like this without a man of 
some sort to look after 'em. Wire for Arthur 
Mallinger ? Not if I know it 1 If Hermione 
knew he'd been sent for she'd suppose herself 
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dying directly. And she isn't dying, you 
know; Carmichael says she'll be perfectly fit 
again in no time. She's better anyway this 
morning." 

" You've seen her ? " Holcroft said, and 
turned to hurl his half-burnt cigarette into 
some neighbouring bushes with exaggerated 
energy. Ye gods ! that this fellow should have 
a right to see her, while he ! 

Johnson flushed at the question. "No. 
Quiet's best in these cases. When she wants 
me she'll send for me. She was a bit light- 
headed last night, the maid says. That's 
nothing unusual, I believe." 

Holcroft, turning back again, felt his spasm 
of jealousy die out. He was suddenly sorry 
for the man ; so sorry that — " I think," he 
suggested, "Miss Mallinger was beginning to 
wander a little even before we got her home 
yesterday." 

"No, no," Johnson responded. "She was 
sensible enough then." And walked drearily 
away. 

He was not so dull (he told himself) but that 
he could distinguish between an ebullition of 
dislike and an outbreak of delirium. As 
Hermione had not been delirious when — 
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believing herself to be dying in George Hol- 
croffs arms — she had murmured that she was 
"glad to know," neither was her mind astray 
when half an hour later she had recoiled from 
his touch, with the piteous exclamation, " Mayn't 
I even die in peace ? " Doubtless, under 
ordinary circiunstances, she would not have 
uttered that cry, would not have snatched her 
hand from him so impatiently. But this was 
no more than to say that, pain and fright having 
temporarily shattered her self-control, she had — 
betrayed herself. 

It took Johnson some days to realise all that 
this self-betrayal connoted. He found it hard 
to convince himself that Hermione Mallinger — 
the woman he had reverenced as little lower 
than an angel — ^^'as in truth a mercenary 
damsel set on "marrying money," ready to 
barter pride and self-respect and the true 
passion of her heart for houses and horses and 
so many thousands a year. A miracle that she 
should love such a one as Alec Johnson ? 
Certainly I But a greater miracle that, not 
loving but loathing, she should have consented 
to be his wife ; renewing her pledge eagerly 
when he would have tendered her her 
freedom. 
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Johnson bowed his head upon his hands and 
groaned. The thing wouldn't bear thinking 
about. The shame of it — her shame — weighed 
him to the earth. 

Something must be done, he concluded 
vaguely, when she got better. What, he did 
not yet ask himself. He would have to get 
away and think matters out before answering 
that question. It was with a view of getting 
away that he had thrown out that hint of a 
journey to England. 

Meanwhile, here was Holcroft, whom he had 
asked (like the fool he was) to stay on at 
Brissago, and of whom he would speedily have 
given worlds to rid himself. The sight of 
Holcroft worked upon his misery like an 
irritant upon an open wound, waking the 
elemental passions in him into dangerous 
activity. The elemental passions were pretty 
strong in Alec Johnson. There were moments 
when, in a paroxysm of primitive fury, he 
longed to take his cool impassive rival by the 
throat; whole days when, with the remem- 
brance of that " I am glad to know " ringing in 
his ears and tearing at his heartstrings, he 
dared not trust himself in the man's company, 
and sought wildly in maps and guide-books for 
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expeditions wbicb should keep him out of Hol- 
croff s way. 

Holcroft was animated by an equally lively 
desire to avoid him. Unha{^)ily, no concerted 
action to their common end being possible to 
the pair, the schemes they laid independently 
often issued in failure which had a touch of 
the ludicrous. Thus Johnson would order his 
breakfast extraordinarily early, or his dinner 
abnormally late, only to find that Holcroft had 
been moved by some malicious demon to do 
precisely the same thing. Or Holcroft would 
set off to climb some unfrequented and un- 
inviting peak in the neighboiu-hood, and lo ! 
Johnson met him at the top. 

On such occasions as these (occasions pre- 
senting the comic side of a situation not without 
its humour to his irritated imagination) Holcroft 
would fall to anathematising his own folly in 
remaining at Brissago. During the week follow- 
ing the accident his temper suffered serious 
deterioration. He would have endured tortures 
cheerfully for Hermione's sake. But not even 
for her sake could he bear to be made 
ridiculous. 

Still, having given his word to stay, he stayed, 
and the game of hide-and-seek was proceeding 
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as vigorously as ever when, on the sixth day, 
Hermione sent for Johnson. 

Johnson had spent a miserable morning 
rowing across to Pino, in the teeth of a gusty 
north-west wind, over waters as troubled as his 
own mind. Hermione's first exclamation on 
seeing him was : 

" How altered you are ! Have you been ill ? " 

That was enough. The mere sound of her 
voice sufficed to disperse the nightmare of dis- 
trust and unwilling contempt in which he had 
walked ever since that evening in the olive- 
wood. With a silent shake of the head for her 
question, he dropped on one knee beside the 
sofa where she lay in a nest of pillows, and 
kissed her hands as reverently as though she 
had been queen or saint.' 

" Poor Alec ! " she said softly. " Did you 
care so much ? " 

" It's been a rough time." He spoke with 
bowed head, not looking at her. " But you are 
better now ? " 

" I'm practically well. " I wanted to see you 
before," she continued quickly. "I should 
have sent sooner, only they made such a fuss 
about my keeping quiet. I wished to make my 
humble apology without delay." 
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'* Apology ? For what ? " 

" For my disgraceful behaviour on the way 
home last Tuesday. I know I was abominably 
rude and impatient. But indeed I am sorry, 
please — as the children say. You must take it 
that I didn't mean what I said." 

Johnson got immediately to his feet, and 
stood for a moment looking down at her — she 
was very beautiful in her white draperies — 
feeling the nightmare clutch him again. 

She smiled appealingly. " Are you going to 
bear malice ? " 

"Of course not," he answered hastily, "of 
course not." 

Then he began to talk fast of other things. 

For the first time in his life he talked with 
diplomatic purpose. Watching her covertly, 
he spoke of their return to England — of their 
wedding ; he invited her choice of a place in 
which to spend the honeymoon. " It's to be 
a real one, mind. I'm not smart ; I shall 
want my wife to myself for a whole nlonth at 
least." 

His tone, suggestive of self-assertion that 
might easily become brutal, was new to Her- 
mione. She murmured vaguely of her 
mother. 
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" Your mother has Granger ; she can easily 
part with you for a time. As it's only for a 
time, there's no great hardship. She'll have 
you for the rest of her days ; better luck than 
falls to most women when their daughters get 
married. She must be reasonable." 

Hermione, doing her best not to flinch under 
this unwonted roughness, answered hastily for 
Mrs. Mallinger's good behaviour. " You will 
find mother an eminently reasonable person as 
you know her better. And of course / am 
quite ready to do as you wish," she added sub- 
missively. 

Johnson was conscious of a sudden move- 
ment of repulsion. This submissiveness was 
not in her nature ; it was merely in her part. 
" If I had been Holcroft," he thought bitterly, 
"how she would have argued the point with 
me!" 

Still watching her, he went on elaborating his 
plans for the future ; feeling a savage pleasure 
whenever a change of colour, an involuntary 
movement, a sinking of her voice in reply 
apprised him that his probe had touched a 
tender place. The savage had the upper 
hand in him for the moment ; he was without 
pity. 
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After a time she abandoned all pretence of 
answering him, and lay listening in silence; 
closing her eyes now and then, with an air of 
fatigue. 

'^ She would like me to go/' he thought with 
a flash of rage. ''Just so. I shan't humour 
her fancy — ^why should I ? Since she's going 
to be my wife, she'd best learn betimes to put 
up with my company." 

He walked across to the window, and stood 
looking out at the low-hanging sky, the cloud- 
wrapped mountains, the leaden-coloured, white- 
dappled lake below. Or, rather, he stood with 
these things before his eyes, seeing none of 
them, blinded by the storm which was shaking 
his nature from its moorings. 

Across the clamour of the storm there fell a 
faint sound — the sound of a suppressed sigh. 
And in a moment he was beside Hermione's 
sofa again. "What is it? What's the 
matter?" 

" Nothing is the matter — really " — Hermione 
smiled up at him. " Except that I feel tired — 
ridiculously tired." Tears stood suddenly in 
her eyes. " To-morrow I shall be stronger, no 
doubt, and — and less inclined to make an 
exhibition of myself." 
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" I'm a fool and a brute ! " Johnson said 
violently, with apparent irrelevance. " I'll go 
away." 

And — without so much as touching her fingers 
first — ^away he went. 



CHAPTER X 

THE CHIVALRY OF A SAVAGE 

Two hours later — as he sat, an unlit pipe 
between his teeth, on the bench occupied a 
week earlier by Mrs. Van Huyghens and her 
young friend — Mrs. Mallinger's maid sought 
him out. Her mistress would be glad to see 
him for a few minutes. 

"Something about the return journey," 
thought Johnson, bestowing the pipe in his 
pocket. 

Mrs. Mallinger received her future son-in- 
law in a strange apartment — a chilly little room 
at the end of a corridor, where a cold north 
light looked in (unsoftened by blind or curtain) 
upon chairs and sofas swathed in shrouds of 
unbleached calico. Seeing Johnson glance 
interrogatively at these marks of desolation, she 
said : 

" I asked the padrone to lend me this room 
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for an hour. We shall be safe from interruption 
here. Sit down, please." 

Johnson, with his world about his ears, was 
in no mood to notice shades of manner ; the 
nervous cordiality of Mrs. Mallinger's might 
otherwise have set him thinking. As it was, he 
sat down heavily on one of the shrouded sofas, 
and fell to studying the polished surface of the 
beeswaxed floor with a mind void of suspicion. 

The lady took an armchair near the empty 
hearth. " I trust you'll believe that I asked for 
this interview reluctantly — most reluctantly," 
she began, fingering her bracelets restlessly. 
" I'm afraid that what I have to say will give you 
a good deal of pain. I can assure you the say- 
ing it is equally painful to me." 

Johnson looked up, wonder in his eyes — and 
a little amusement. Clearly he was " in for a 
wigging " of some kind. 

"When you first became engaged to my 
daughter," Mrs. Mallinger went on, " I formed 
an opinion that you were — unsuited to one 
another. I have never concealed that 
opinion." 

"Oh no !" Johnson responded frankly. 
"You've let us know that opinion all the 
time." 



k 
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*- Hermione "—with an increase of dignity— 
^has tastes and interests which you don't 
share — which you don't even affect to 



^i 



^My good lady/' the South l^ton inter- 
posed, ^ why trouble yourself to beat about the 
bosh ? Why not say at once that I'm a rough, 
uneducated colonist — a fellow whom nobody 
would have expected Miss Mallinger to look at 
twice ? I know it's so ; / don't deny it But 
I presume you didn't send for me only to tell 
me such stale news as that ? " 

** No." Poor Mrs. Mallinger rallied heroic- 
ally from the shock of hearing herself called a 
"good lady"; one to which she should have 
grown inured, seeing that Johnson rather 
favoured this form of address. " I sent for you 
because I have made a discovery. I have dis- 
covered why Hermione consented to marry 
you." 

She had stirred him now ! At the word 
" discovery " his face grew pale under its coat 
of sunburn. He leaned forward, his great 
hands on his great knees, the breath coming 
quickly from between his parted lips. 

"No doubt you fancied she was — attached 
to you. I am not surprised. Believe me" — 
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Mrs. Mallinger interrupted herself, pitying the 
man's drawn brows and ashen cheeks — "be- 
lieve me, I am sorry that I must hurt you like 
this ! " 

" Go on," was the impatient rejoinder. 

" I say I am not surprised that you should 
have misunderstood Hermione. I myself was 
deceived — up to a certain point. It was part 
of her plan to deceive me, for my good. She 
dared not let me suspect that she was sacrificing 
herself for my sake " 

" For your sake ? " Johnson started from his 

seat. " Then it wasn't " He pulled himself 

up. " I beg your pardon ! " he said in a quieter 
tone, sitting down again. "This makes a lot 
of things clear. But I shouldn't have inter- 
rupted." 

Mrs. Mallinger looked at him sharply. His 
face puzzled her. It wore a look of unmistak- 
able relief. " Perhaps you guess already what 
I am going to say ? " 

He shook his head. " Not I ! " 

She resumed, glancing involuntarily at the 
thin hands pressed together in her lap : 

" For nearly a year, as you know, I have been 
— ailing. The doctors I consulted talked sooth- 
ing fiction, and for a while I believed them. 
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But just beiore we left England I began to 
suspect they were keeping something from me, 
and I tried to see Dr. Carmichael alone." 

" You didn't succeed ? " in evident alarm. 

'' Not at that time. My daughter stood in the 
way : that is, I see now that she stood in the 
way ; then I thought it was by accident that I 
had failed. Well, Dr. Carmichael chanced to 
come here the other day — ^you remember ? " 

Johnson remembered. 

" He saw Hermione. And afterwards, she 
being safe in her bed, / saw him." 

"Yes?" 

" My case is even more serious than I sup- 
posed. At best, I must look forward to an 
invalid life. It seems" — looking her inter- 
locutor straight in the face — "that Hermione 
knew this months ago — at the very beginning 
of the year." 

It was in January, at the Shoreditch Settle- 
ment, that Hermione had given Johnson tacit 
permission to renew his suit. In February she 
had promised to become his wife. He was no 
fool ; he discerned the inference which the 
woman opposite desired him to draw from the 
early date of Hermione's knowledge. 

But in this matter of drawing inferences she 
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did not leave him unassisted. " You know — or 
perhaps you don't know ; young men have not 
much experience in these matters — that chronic 
illness is exceedingly expensive. (Understand, 
please" — Mrs. Mallinger's voice trembled piti- 
fully — "I am not attempting to justify what 
Hermione did ; I am only trying to explain.) 
Hermione would think, as soon as she heard 
this sentence passed on me, of all I was likely 
to need in time to come : doctors, nurses, 
journeys abroad. She would feel almost beside 
herself because she could not give me those 
things. And then you came, ready and able to 
make everything smooth for the sick mother, 
and she — she was tempted, tempted beyond her 
strength. Oh I " cried the poor proud woman, 
wavering between the shame of confession and 
the desire to "save Hermione" at all costs, 
" don't you see how it happened ? " 

Johnson merely nodded. 

Upon this Mrs. Mallinger, who had expected 
him to dispute the conclusion implied in her 
final question— probably with violence— sud- 
denly took heart of grace. " I've said nothing 
to Hermione as yet. I felt it only right to 
consult with you first," she said, with a flatter- 
ing air of confidence. 
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intends sticking to her bargain ? Answer me 
that!" 

Mrs. Mallinger could not answer him. She 
could only shiver helidessly. This was to put 
the case fdainly with a vengeance ! 

Johnson took a turn across the room. ^ Look 
here 1 " he said, coming back and planting him- 
self before the armchair and its distressed occu- 
pant; "don't you fancy I'm deceiving myself 
this time ! I know " — ^he bit his lip hard under 
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his moustache — " I know I'm only a — a means 
to an end. And I could easily settle so much 
on her as would set her mind at rest without 
her marrying me — if that would do ? " 

Now it was Mrs. Mallinger's turn to rise. 
Majestically she did it, her pale cheeks aflame. 

" No, indeed, it would not do, Mr. Johnson ! 
The idea is impossible; neither my daughter 
nor I could entertain it for a single moment. 
No English gentlewoman " — she checked her- 
self. " I don't doubt you meant kindly by your 
suggestion," she added, with the air of a mag- 
nanimous princess. "But it is none the less 
one I must ask you never to repeat." 

"I'm sorry," the abashed Johnson faltered. 
" It seemed the easiest way out of the difficulty. 
But I don't profess to know much about society 
customs ; if it can't be, it can't be, and there's 
an end of it. We must find some other way 
out." 

Mrs. Mallinger, more queenlike than ever, 
waited for him to indicate the " way." 

" But you must give me a little time ! " he 
expostulated. "I'll engage to find one, that 
shan't raise talk either. Only you must give me 
a little time ! " 

His enemy pressed her advantage implacably. 

L 
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^'Yon owe me some consideralion ! ** he 
cried angrily. ^ I'm no criminal ; Tvc dooe 
yon no urong, nor hfr either," dropp in g his 
voice. 

The imwonted colour faded from Mrs. Mal- 
linger's face ; she sat down again qniddy. 
"The wrong in this case is certainly not on 
your side ; it is on my daughter's,'' she said 
faintly. "I thou^t I had acknowledged that 
before." 

Johnson stood frowning at the floor for a 
moment or two, his hands in his pockets ; then 
he came a step closer. ''Let it be a bargain 
between us. I'll promise to set matters right — 
in your sense — on two conditions." 

" What are they ? " Mrs. Mallinger inquired, 
incipient yielding in her tone. Johnson's 
savage methods of warfare disconcerted her, 
put her out of her part altogether. She could 
have held her own well enough with an oppo- 
nent having some tincture of manners; her 
school-taught fence gave way before the rough 
cut-and-thrust which took no account of the 
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traditional courtesies and refused to fight by 
the book. 

" First, that you'll say nothing to her, not a 
word, till we are in England again. Second, 
that you'll go home in the Elvira as arranged. 
I understand old What's-his-name says she may 
move safely after another week." 

Mrs. Mallinger agreed, grudgingly, with the 
worst grace in the world; still, she agreed. 
She was a good deal afraid, just then, of Alec 
Johnson. 

" Till it's time to meet the yacht you won't 
be much bothered with me," Johnson told her 
for her comfort. " I'm going over to England 
on business ; going to-morrow, and shan't be 
back till Monday. I can think of a way out 
going along, you know," he added, with the 
laugh which always grated so sorely on Mrs. 
Mallinger's nerves. 

Next morning, after an interview with Her- 
mione, in which he showed himself more than 
ordinarily cheerful and boisterous, he started 
southward by the St. Gothard. Although it 
was now late in September, the nights were 
still warm ; Johnson spent the best part of his 
time smoking outside his sleeping compart- 
ment, and devising plans whereby Hermione 
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might, without prejudice to her own dignity or 
her mother's principles, be made at once rich 
and free. 

When the morning dawned, it found him 
satisfied that he had hit upon " the very thing/' 

^' Cliff e and Maynard will be able to manage 
it for me, I've no doubt," he told himself. And 
he had no sooner arrived in London than he 
took a hansom to his lawyers' office, eager to 
invite their co-operation. 

To his disappointment he found that the 
junior partner, who had in general charge of 
his affairs, was out of town. He would have 
preferred laying his scheme before Maynard, 
Cliffe being almost a stranger to him. But to 
wait for Maynard's return from the Channel 
Islands was out of the question. He strode 
in upon Mr. Cliffe, a precise elderly gentle- 
man in an immaculate frock-coat and gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses, and, with scarcely a word 
of preamble, proceeded to expound his happy 
thought. 

The effect produced by this exposition was 
startling in the extreme. 

*' God bless my soul, Mr. Johnson 1 " cried 
the solicitor, falling back in his chair, " are you 
aware that you are inviting me — ^inviting us, 
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the firm of Cliff e and Maynard — to be acting 
parties in a fraud ? a daring and deliberate 
fraud ? " 

Johnson intimated sullenly that he saw no 
harm in his proposal. Surely a man had a right 
to disappear if he pleased ? 

" But not to proclaim himself dead when he's 
alive, my good sir — (Maynard said the fellow 
was simple ; but, by George I I didn't imagine 
his simplicity went as far as this)." 

" If he wishes to be considered dead " 

" It can't be done," repressively. " The law 
doesn't allow that kind of thing, Mr. Johnson. 
The law's a realist ; if you wish to be dead in 
the eye of the law, you must really die." 

Johnson sat silent for a minute or two, 
digesting this hard doctrine as best he might; 
and the elder man watched him with a mixture 
of suspicion and amusement. Gradually amuse- 
ment got the upper hand, and it was with half 
a smile that Mr. Cliffe inquired : 

"But what need of death, actual or sup- 
posed ? Surely a deed of gift would meet the 
case ? " 

" No, it wouldn't, unluckily. You can't give 
money to a lady (in your lifetime) unless she's 
your niece, or grandmother, or something of 
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that kind; I understand. A fool custom, but it's 
so, isn't it?" 

Mr. Cliff e admitted that it was " so." 

" Well," Johnson resumed, ^* what would you 
advise me to do ? " 

Mr. Cliffe crossed one leg over the other, 
and stared reflectively at his patent leather 
boots. This wealthy client of his was, after all, 
a mere ignorant boy. " I think," he said, look- 
ing up with an amiable grin (Mr. Cliffe did not 
read the Morning Post, and had never heard of 
such a person as Hermione Mallinger), " I think 
I should ask her again 1 " 

Upon this Alec Johnson, muttering something 
hardly civil between his teeth, took abrupt 
leave and drove off westwards. And all along 
Piccadilly, mingling with the roll of wheels, the 
jingle of harness, the hundred and one noises 
of a great thoroughfare, there rang in his ears 
the lawyer's dictum — " If you wish to be dead 
in the eye of the law, you must really die." 

" You must really die." 

All night the phrase haunted him, as he 
tossed and turned, sleepless, in his bed. By 
morning it had become an obsession from 
which he could not free himself, a categorical 

perative not to be defied. 
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He could find no solution of the situa- 
tion's difficulties save this : that he, Alec 
Johnson, should deliberately put himself to 
death. 

Let it be acknowledged at once that he did 
not wish to die. A few days earlier, before that 
memorable interview with Mrs, Mallinger which 
had scattered the heaviest clouds in his sky, 
permitting him to pardon Hermione without 
despising himself, he would have hailed any 
prospect of escape from a world of lies and 
delusions, where the folly of man was only 
equalled by the hypocrisy of woman. But now 
that softer views of Hermione, and consequently 
of the human race, again prevailed with him, 
his mood was no longer desperate. He felt, 
indeed, firmly persuaded that he should never 
be happy again. But he did not want to kill 
himself. All the abounding life of his young 
vigorous body rebelled instinctively against the 
sentence he pronounced upon it. 

And not his body only ; the man's soul, too, 
shrank at that sentence. Son of a long line of 
God-fearing Scotch peasants, brought up in the 
faith of his forefathers, and quite uninfluenced 
by the spirit of the age, Alec Johnson gave no 
soft names to the deed he was about to do. 
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Two days later, Johnson, loc^dng curiously 
fagged and fevered, called again at the oflice 
in Staple Inn. Cliffe, that respectaUe per- 
sonage, received him at first with mariced 
reserve, but, on finding that his queer client 
had apparently no new scheme of fraudulent 
conspiracy to propound, and was merely 
desirous of making certain legitimate testa- 
mentary dispositions, he gradually permitted 
the severity of his demeanoiu* to relax. 
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"I'm engaged to be married/' Johnson ex- 
plained, " and I want to make a will at once, 
leaving my property to the lady, just in case of 
— of accident, you understand." 

Mr. Cliffe offered his congratulations. 
"You'll acknowledge that my advice was 
good ? " 

Johnson stared at the solicitor stupidly from 
under his thickened eyelids. Then he broke 
into a harsh laugh. 

" Oh, yes ! I remember ! You advised me to 
try again, didn't you ? " 
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ask you to go this trip, nor yet for yours. But 
— I presume you'll give me credit for a habit 
of speaking the truth?" Holcroft nodded. 
'' Well, I tell you that if you refuse to go, you'll 
be sorry." 

"I'm at a loss to understand what you're 
driving at," Holcroft answered, taking a pull at 
his pipe to give himself time. Johnson's manner 
disturbed him ; so did Johnson's looks, which 
ever since his return from London, three days 
earlier, had had a touch of wildness. " I tell you 
frankly there's nothing I hate like a mystery." 

Johnson forced a laugh. " Not much here, I 
hope ! Why shouldn't you travel back to 
England with us, instead of going off by your- 
self, breaking up the party? The old lady 
evidently likes having you around " — ^it was true 
that Mrs. Mallinger had lately developed a 
marked taste for Holcroft's society, finding 
his taciturnity soothing to her nerves after the 
speaker's noisy exuberance. "And — and it's 
always as well to have a second man handy 
on shipboard, just in case anjrthing should 
happen." 

" My good fellow," Holcroft retorted, "what 
on earth is to happen in the case of a well- 
found boat like yours ? " 
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'M wasn't thinking so mncfa ol the boat.'^ 
Johnson stepped aside and, shading his eyes 
with his hand, seemed to be studying tihe 
green slopes behind Pino. ** Rather oi mysdf* 
Suppose there should be an accident ? * 

''Suppose ?" Holcroft inter i m> tcd, a 

trifle contemptuously. ''If you come to 

suppositions ! Is this what your Scotdi 

forefathers would have called being 'fey' ?'* 

" Maybe it is/' Johnson answered in a grave 
and troubled voice. Then, his tone changing 
suddenly to one of passionate entreaty, he 
turned a miserable face on his companion. " I 
wish you'd come, Holcroft I I wish to heaven 
you would 1 " 

Holcroft was moved in spite of himself. 
"Since you seem so set upon my society, I 
won't refuse it you," he said grudgingly. 
" But '' 

Johnson cut the qualifying sentence short. 
" Thanks, thanks ! " he cried hoarsely, seizing 
and wringing Holcroft's reluctant hand. 

Holcroft looked after him as he strode away, 
wondering uneasily whether the fellow were 
not a little mad. Perhaps it was as well that 
he, Holcroft, should go home in the yacht. 
On the voyage he would have ample oppor- 
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tunity of observing his man, and deciding on 
his own course, should observation confirm his 
half-awakened suspicions. 

Once at sea, Johnson's madness — supposing 
it to exist — took the harmless form of abnormally 
high spirits. From morning till night he could 
be heard singing, whistling, hailing one person 
or another at the top of his voice ; and his 
laugh penetrated everywhere, making poor 
Mrs. Mallinger long fervently for the moment 
when the Elvira should anchor in English 
waters. She had kept her promise of silence 
loyally ; she meant to keep it to the end. But 
there were hours when she heartily regretted 
that rash pledge. 

"Alec seems unusually cheerful — even for 
him," she remarked tartly to Hermione. 

Hermione assented, offering no explanation 
of her lover's increased gaiety of demeanour. 
She fancied she knew the reason of that gaiety ; 
and she had no desire to anticipate the dis- 
cussion which would assuredly follow an 
announcement that she had engaged to marry 
Johnson in a very few weeks' time. 

For herself, she had no wish to recede from 
that engagement. Her lot was fixed ; to defer 
acceptance of the inevitable were worse than 
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abundantly proved by time and Dr. Carmichael 
— there was really nothing the matter with her 
at all ! The recollection was unendurable to 
her pride. 

Womanlike; she took vengeance on the sole 
witness (as she supposed) of the ridiculous 
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exhibition, treating him with such uniform 
unkindness as might have justified remonstrance 
on the part of any unoffending acquaintance. 
Holcroft did not remonstrate. But he relapsed 
into his old cynical mood, made ill-tempered 
speeches at table, and congratulated himself 
anew on the prospect of a career unfettered by 
domestic cares. 

Those were by no means happy days he 
passed in the Mediterranean — ^with a blue sky 
overhead, the south wind blowing softly, and 
the lady of his love occupying a deck chair ten 
yards from his own. 

After the Elvira passed the Straits matters 
improved a little ; the sun ceased to shine, and 
Hermione, in consequence, had fewer oppor- 
tunities of parading her heartless indifference 
on deck. Holcroft felt a grim pleasure in the 
conviction that fine weather had been left on the 
east of the Rock, and that the rest of the voyage 
would probably be fraught with considerable dis- 
comfort. He viewed the ominous cloud-banks 
rolling up out of the north-west, and the seas 
washing the yacht's decks and pouring out of 
her lee-scuppers, with an eye of malicious joy. 

But even he did not go so far in his rejoicing 
as Johnson. 
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old storm " seemed in fair way to be verified, 
he thought it necessary to divest himself of his 
dripping oilskins, and appear in the yacht's 
pretty drawing-room "to hearten up the 
women." 

Hermione, from her sofa — she had not yet 
altogether abandoned her invalid habits — 
assured him that she had perfect confidence in 
the Elvira. 

" Right you are ; she's a sound boat. I'll 
answer for her," her gratified owner declared. 
" Hope you're not worrying either ? " — ^to Mrs. 
Mallinger. 

Mrs. Mallinger intimated with much dignity 
that no thought of alarm had crossed her mind. 
In reality she was frightened out of her wits. 
But all the tortures of the Inquisition would 
not have induced her to confess her weakness, 
in presence of " that man." 

Johnson looked at his watch. " Quarter to 
eleven. I presume you'll soon be turning in, 
ladies ; trust you'll sleep well, * rocked in the 
cradle of the deep ' " — with the familiar laugh. 
" Get him " — indicating Holcroft, who, impas- 
sive as usual, stood unfolding Galignani behind 
Mrs. Mallinger's chair — "to read you some 
rousing tale before you go to your cabins, just 
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Then he raised himself quickly and went out 
of the cabin, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left. Of Mrs. Mallinger, sitting white and 
angry over her embroidery, of Holcroft, erect 
behind her with his newspaper, he was simply 
unconscious ; he had forgotten their exist- 
ence. 

Holcroft broke the silence that followed on 
his closing of the door. 

" I think ril go on deck, too," he said, putting 
down Galignanu 

" Are you also dead nuts on a storm at sea ? " 
Mrs. Mallinger inquired in a hard voice. The 
poor woman had been so sorely tried that 
this breach of good manners may perhaps be 
forgiven her. 

" My experience in that line is small. I feel 
I ought not to lose this opportunity of enlarging 
it," Holcroft replied tranquilly. (There is no 
specific for restoring one's tranquillity like the 
perception that one's friend has lost all self- 
command.) " Therefore, if you'll excuse me, I 
will join Johnson." 

A minute later he stood upon the swimming 
deck, feeling the spray beat upon his hot fore- 
head (for all his superior airs, it was very hot 
indeed), the roar of the rising gale in his ears 
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Meanwhile the storm rose higher and higher. 
For hours owner, skipper, and crew had their 
hands full. The night, if not exactly rife with 
peril (the Elvira making magnificent demon- 
stration of her seaworthiness), was fruit- 
ful in exciting incidents. Rigging was torn 
from the masts (the Elvira, though a steam 
yacht, carried a good deal of canvas in fine 
weather) ; spars bent and • cracked ; a furious 
sea breaking over the vessel knocked down a 
hapless steward's boy, and had all but washed 
him overboard when Johnson's strong arm 
seized and dragged him back into safety. 
Holcroft, starting instinctively from his hiding- 
place, heard him cry, as he set the boy, bruised 
and dripping, upon his feet, " Have a care, lads ! 
^ man overboard's ' the word to-night with some 
of you if you don't look out." 

It was soon after this that, the wind abating 
somewhat, though the sea ran (to a landsman's 
eye) mountains high, Johnson disengaged him- 
self suddenly from the group of men aft and 
came hurriedly forward. Struck in the chest 
by a violent gust of wind as he got amidships, 
he staggered, and caught hold of the deck- 
house not five paces from the angle in which 
Holcroft was crouching. 
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" God forgive me ! God forgive me ! " the 
younger man heard him mutter. " There's no 
other way." He glanced up at the rent rigging 
flapping forlornly against the mainmast. ^^ I 
might attempt to get up there, just to see what 
damage — No ; they'd try to lower a boat, and 
no boat could live — No, no ! " 

He moved on again, listened for a moment 
at the door of the deck-house. "All quiet." 
Then, with a quick upward jerk of the head, 
passed hastily into the yacht's bows. 

" Now for it ! " he said half aloud, his sound 
hand on the vessel's side. 

Even as he uttered the words he felt his arms 
gripped from behind. 

" No, you don't ! " 

In sheer astonishment Johnson's hand quitted 
its hold ; he reeled back a pace or two. " Who ? 
What ? Confound you, what do you mean ? — 
Oh, Holcroft, it's you, is it ? Didn't know you 
were on deck." 

" I believe you ! " Holcroft retorted, maintain- 
ing his grip. 

Something in his tone awoke Johnson, half- 
dazed before, to full understanding of the 
situation. "Why are you holding me?" he 
cried with a fierce oath. " Hands off ! I'll 
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bear with no interference from you — nor any 
man else. I'll go my own way. Stand out ! 
or it'll be the worse for you." 

" Stop that 1 " Holcroft said, coolly dodging 
the blow aimed at him. 

But the other only struck out again, with bis 
single available hand, more savagely than 
before. 

" I tell you, I'll go my own way." 

" Not unless you take me with you." And 
Holcroft flung himself deliberately upon his 
opponent. 

Despite Johnson's maimed condition, the 
combat seemed an appallingly unequal one. 
Pitted against a mar of the Australian's size 
and strength, Holcroft appeared a contemptible 
adversary. But he had been the best light- 
weight boxer of his year at Oxford ; and in the 
struggle between science and brute force, science 
conquered. 

" See here ! " the victor panted, as Johnson, 
forced back against the bulwarks, stood glaring 
and gasping for breath. " Listen one moment 
before you begin to fight me again. If you 
want to kill yourself, do it anywhere else, and 
I'll promise not to interfere with you. But in 
the name of decency don't do it here ! You 
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shan't do it here, with those two women a few 
yards oflF. I can't go on fighting you : you're 
too heavy a man. But I can call for help to 
stop you — and I wilW* 

A dead silence. 

Then Johnson said, in an altered voice, low 
now, and sullen, " Let me go." 

" Not till you have given me your word there 
shall be no more of this tomfoolery." Johnson 
hesitated. " I suppose " — sharply — "you don't 
particularly wish to give yourself away before 
the men ? Or must I rouse Miss Mallinger and 
her mother ? " 

Johnson shivered slowly throughout his great 
frame. " I give you my word," he said hoarsely ; 
adding, " Til kiss the Book on it if you like." 

Then Holcroft, still panting, stepped back a 
pace or two. And for a moment the two men 
stood looking at one another in the pale glare 
of the lantern fixed above their heads, just 
beginning to turn from white to yellow before 
the creeping on of dawn. 

" I suppose I ought to thank you," Johnson 
said at last, his great chest heaving. "I'm 
afraid I can't. You had no business to block 
my road. A man has a right to find his own 
way out of his own puzzles." 
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" Not if his ' way ' is to make a woman 
miserable for life/' Holcroft retorted bluntly. 
" It's such a beastly selfish way, as a rule, this 
way of suicide. The man gets out of all the 
trouble and worry, leaving them to his friends. 
How about Miss Mallinger's feelings, for in- 
stance, to-morrow morning ? " 
" She would never have guessed." 
" I beg your pardon. Why not she, as well 
as I?" 

Two hours later, the sun up, the wind fallen, 
the Elvira speeding westward over a sea still 
"working after storm," indeed, but calmed 
from its nocturnal fury, Holcroft came out of 
the cabin where he had left Johnson sleeping 
the sleep of an exhausted child, and standing 
on the deck where all was again immaculate 
whiteness, drew a limp hand across weary 
eyes. 

" So, all's safe for the present ; till we reach 
England, certainly. And when we do reach 
England, I must tell her this night's story; 
and thenceforward he'll be a hero in her eyes, 
and I ? — well, I'm out of the running in any 
case, so what does that matter ? " 
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with all diligence. He did not even make a 
pretence of going to bed, but walked his hotel 
chamber — ^he and Holcroft had both put up at 
the hotel, leaving Mrs. Mallinger in undivided 
possession of the " cottage " — all night, wrestling 
anew with the problem which a fortnight 
earlier he had pronounced insoluble save in 
one way. 

Of that solution he had forbidden himself to 
think any more. Certain extremely forcible 
remarks of Holcroft in the cabin of the Elvira, 
pointing out the folly and lack of invention 
shown by the man who had recourse in 
difficulty to the crude and clumsy expedient of 
making away with himself, had not been in 
vain. They had given Johnson pause ; and in 
the silence that followed, a voice more 
authoritative found opportunity to be heard. 
The man realised — as he had all along acknow- 
ledged — that he had been on the brink of 
committing a great crime. 

But although Holcroft was a powerful critic, 
he was by no means a suggestive counsellor. 
Having proved to Johnson that one "way" 
was inadmissible, he left him to devise another 
for himself. And Johnson, tramping up and 
down his room to the great wrath and dis- 
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comfort of the elderly bachelor lodged below, 
despaired for many hoars of ffndjng ooe^ 

It was not till long after daybreak dtat the 
idea occurred to him — Wfar not make direct 
appeal to Hermione? She was not, like her 
mother, the slave of conTentions; maybe she 
would listen patiently to proposals which Mrs. 
Mallinger's dignity dismissed with scorn. 

Johnson was so charmed with diis brilliant 
notion that his spirits rose all at once to 
positive cheerfulness. He made his morning 
toilet briskly, ate quite a tolerable breakfast, 
and strolled across to the ''cottage" hmmning 
a tune. 

Only on the doorstep did he recollect, with 
a start, what was the true nature of his 
errand. 

Mrs. Mallinger had had a good night, and 
was better this morning. So said the servant 
who met him in the halL 

" Miss Mallinger is with her, I suppose ? 
No, 1 won't send any message. I'll wait till 
she happens to come down." 

He passed through the dainty drawing-room 
looking out over a sunlit sea dotted with white 
sails, and lifting a curtain, went on into a 
smaller room yclept by courtesy the hbrary — 
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though of literature (save sailing manuals and 
"guides to yachtsmen") it contained little 
enough. It was, however, well furnished with 
lounging chairs and pipe-racks, and possessed 
a writing-table bearing a neat pile of envelopes 
addressed to Alexander Johnson, Esq. 

"Begging letters every one of them, TU be 
bound I " the aggrieved recipient muttered. 
" And to every one of these rogues I may send 
a cheque for ten thousand, if I please. While 
to her " 

He swept the whole heap angrily into a 
drawer, turned the key upon it, and sat down 
to wait for Hermione. 

But Hermione proved long in coming. 
Also, the early October sun pouring through 
the long window behind his chair was hot; 
and Johnson had been up all night. Closing 
his heavy eyes for a moment or two, he forgot 
to open them again. 

He slept. But his sleep was not altogether 
refreshing; it was too much disturbed by 
dreams. By one dream in particular — of a 
rocky waste strewn with precipitous boulders, 
over which Hermione was trying painfully to 
climb ; Holcroft, whenever she faltered and 
fell back, harshly urging her on — while he 
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himself stood by, a mute unseen spectator, 
powerless to interfere. "You are hard on 
me 1 " he heard her say, with tears in her voice. 
" I couldn't help myself " 

Then suddenly he was wide awake, and the 
rocky valley had disappeared. It was in the 
next room that Hermione and Holcroft were 
talking. 

'' You had no right to use him as a means to 
an end," Holcroft was saying severely. " You 
women seem incapable of understanding what 
it means to a man to find that he's been used in 
that way." 

" But," Hermione protested eagerly, " I never 
meant him to know." 

"No," retorted the implacable censor, "it 
was your benevolent intention to keep him in 
a fool's paradise, no doubt. Unhappily, he is 
not the simpleton you took him for; and he 
discovered your purpose. You have heard 
what came of the discovery." 

" What must I do ? " Hermione cried remorse- 
fully. (Johnson got to his feet now, and took 
a step forward.) 

"It's not my part to say what you should 
do," Holcroft answered, lashing himself into 
renewed indignation lest he should be weakly 
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merciful — really, the way her lower lip trembled 
was enough to unnerve any man I " But this 
I do say. You have done Alec Johnson a great 
wrong " 

" She has done me no wrong at all ! And 
it's like her kindness to bother her head about 
the matter ! " Johnson interposed, precipitating 
himself suddenly upon the startled pair. " Surely, 
Holcroft " — in accents of the deepest reproach — 
" you haven't told her ? " 

" Of that little episode in the Bay ? Yes ; I 
felt it only fair to Miss Mallinger herself to tell 
her. If you are thereby annoyed, I am — 
sorry." 

Holcroft spoke pretty steadily. But his face 
was less composed than his voice. Even 
Johnson, angry as he was, could see that his 
rival had found this "telling" no pleasant 
business. 

Nevertheless he retorted, "You do well to 
be sorry," before turning to Hermione with 
" I beg your pardon with all my heart I I'd 
have cut my right hand off sooner than that 
you should have heard a word of this ridiculous 
business." 

" My pardon 1 " Hermione faltered, her eyes 
falling before his. Then all at once she turned 
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ixnpcnoQsJv upon Holcroft, ^Go snray, plestse." 
And Hokzoft went, Qodux^ lodi. 

^ It's too faady that my hairiiig behaved like a 
ssOv f col sfaoiikl ^kmI aiiy toDC for yooy'' jcrfinson 
sasd iKTstfoIhr — vfaen die odser man had shut 
die door — vith a tender ^ance for his com- 
panion's distress^ 

''Don't!" The girl put up her hand be- 
seeching. ** Don't, for jnty^s sake, be kind to 
me ! If you only knew how I hate myself, how 
nn^KakaUy ashamed I feel ! '' 

"Ahl" Johnson said, "I see Holcroft's 
been delivering one of his moral lectures. 
He's grand at that kind of thing, but " 

Hermione interrupted. ''I am grateful to 
him ; 1 have good reason to be gratefuL But 
for him 1 should be responsible for^forwhat I 
daren't think about" ^e Juddered. 

" Oh, nonsense ! " the plain-spoken Johnson 
retorted. ** How could you possibly be re- 
sponsible for my choosing to jump overboard 
— supposing I'd done it ? However, we needn't 
discuss that point further, because I've quite 
made up my mind not to do anjrthing of the 
kind, under any circumstances, in future." 

Hermione was in no wise moved to mirth 
by this naive promise of good behaviour. '' I 
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cannot think," she murmured, "how such a 
terrible notion came to present itself to you." 

" Well, you see, I did badly want to square 
matters, and I was too wooden-headed to think 
of doing it any other way. Of course," seeing 
here an opening for the introduction of that 
brilliant idea with which he had come primed, 
" I ought to have come to you right away. I'd 
no business to make certain you'd follow your 
mother every time. You've got your own 
notions about things " 

" Strange notions they must seem to you ! " 
the girl interposed. " Let me say it at once — 
however much I may have been deceived 
myself, I see the truth now. I have been un- 
pardonably selfish and cruel. In engaging to 
marry you I thought only of myself — mother 
is myself — never of you." 

"Well," Johnson admitted, "I allow you 
did leave me rather out of sight in that trans- 
action." 

"And in return you would have given me 
everything. Even to your life ! " 

The South Briton coloured like a girl. 
" There wasn't anything extraordinary in that. 
I — I'm uncommonly fond of you, you see." 

Hermione wrung her hands together, and her 

N 
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face grew very pale. '' If there is anything I 
can do — anj-thing to prove that I am sorry — 
anjrthing to make reparation " 

Johnson's eyes shot fire. " Anything f " 

She became — if possible — a shade whiter. 
But she did not flinch. ''Anything," she 
repeated steadily. 

" All right," was the prompt answer. " 1 take 
you at your word." 

Hermione waited, with head bent, the ex- 
position of his pleasure. Its first words surprised 
her. 

'* I shan't ask you to marry me." 

Involuntarily she looked up. 

" Understand ; not because I've changed my 
mind in any particular. I want you just as 
much now as I've wanted you all along — and 
that's pretty badly. But I've never wanted you — 
never for one moment — against your will. No 
man fit to be called a man wishes to get his 
wife that way. What made you suppose / 
should wish it ? " 

" I am ashamed," she murmured ; and indeed 
she could scarcely speak for shame. To think 
how basely she had misjudged this man ! " If 
I dared, I would ask you to forgive " 

" Oh ! " said Johnson, " that's easily done ! " 
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She wished — oh, how fervently ! — that he 
would be less forbearing. She would have 
blessed him for a harsh word, a single taunt. 
" Then there is nothing I can do ? " 

" On the contrary " — cheerfully — " lots of 
things ! (Now just let me talk for a minute as 
if I were your big brother.) There's Mrs. 
Mallinger, to begin with. Yoti could let me 
have the pleasure of — of so fixing things that in 
future all she wants should come to her without 
any bother — ordered through the telephone, 
and set down on the doorstep, so to speak. 
You will, won't you ? " in a coaxing tone. 

Hermione choked down a sob. " How can 
I ? I have practised — yes, that's the right 
word 1 — practised on your fancy for me. I've 
spoilt your life ; I've all but caused your death. 
And in return — oh, I could not, I could not 1 
Put yourself in my place " 

" Put yourself in mine ! " was the rejoinder. 
" How about that reparation you talked of just 
now ? " 

No reply. 

"I almost think I've a right to ask this of 
you," he added presently. "It's not so very 
much to ask, after all." 

She shook her head. From her point of view 
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he was asking a great deal. " I don't deny your 
right," she said faintly. 

Then he burst out into entreaties and ex- 
planations. It would be so easily done — ^and, 
indeed, she needn't mind ! If she took a 
fortune of him, it was not in order to enrich 
herself, but merely that she might adequately 
care for her mother. With simple cunning he 
laboured this last point, keeping the mother 
ever in the forefront of his petition. " Say yes 
for her sake ; leave me out of the question 
altogether if you like," he prayed. 

Hermione stood before him, clasping and 
unclasping her fingers like a nervous child. 

" Well ? " he said at length, holding out his 
hand. " Is it yes, dear ? " 

Hermione took the outstretched hand, and, 
stooping down, touched it with her lips. " It 
is — it is what you please," she said brokenly. 
" I have nothing to say, except that if you would 
let me try, even now, to atone " 

Certainly there was a vein of quixotism in 
Hermione Mallinger. 

Fortunately, Johnson had the sense to perceive 
that it was her quixotism, and not herself, that 
spoke. So, although he flushed to the temples, 
he did not lose his self-control. 
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" No, no 1 " he said, gently withdrawing his 
hand, "that would be the old blunder over 
again, and worse ; because now, you see, there 
isn't only yourself and myself, there's Holcroft 
too. Oughtn't I to have mentioned him ? " as 
she drew back crimson, " I daresay it wasn't 
the correct thing to do, but this is the last time 
I shall see you, maybe, and — and I'm only a 
big brother for the moment. And you know " 
— persuasively — "there is Holcroft; and it 
seems to me you ought to consider him a bit ; 
besides" — his voice becoming all at once in- 
conveniently husky — " I want you to be happy 
—see ? " 

" And how about — you ? " 

" Me ? Oh, I shall go back to South Britain, 
very likely. Don't you bother your head about 
me ! " Johnson answered. " I shall be all right, 
once I'm in the old place" — as though South 
Britain had been a synonym for the Island 
Valley itself. 



CHAPTER XIII 

••—THAT GOOD MAY COME" 

The news that Mr. Johnson and Miss Mallinger 
were not going to be married after all excited 
at least as much discussion as the announce- 
ment, six months eariier, of their engagement. 
For a week the social air was thick with theories, 
rumours, and circumstantial narratives profess- 
ing to account for this disastrous ending of the 
South Briton's love-tale. 

" Of course, everybody is sorry for him, and 
a little angry with you," Mrs. Forester explained 
to Hermione with the frankness of a lifelong 
acquaintance. " We were all looking forward 
so much to the wedding 1 and your parties next 
season ; I am sure you would have given ideal 
parties in that delightful big house. But 
nobody is much surprised. We felt from the 
first that you were too good for him." 

"On the contrary," Hermione interposed, 
" he was too good for meJ* 
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An enigmatic saying over which Annabel and 
the ladies to whom she repeated it shook their 
fair heads in perplexity, agreeing that there had 
always been a touch of oddity about Hermione 
Mallinger. 

Hermione Mallinger troubled herself very 
little with the murmurings of these drawing- 
room conclaves ; as a sensible young woman 
not without knowledge of the world, she was 
well aware that an insignificant person like 
herself (shorn of the factitious importance that 
had temporarily attached to her in her character 
of possible future hostess) would assuredly not 
long engage the interest of tea-table symposia- 
But she felt acutely the unsparing condemna- 
tion which her brother saw fit to pass upon 
her conduct. 

Perhaps she even resented it in her secret 
soul. It is one thing to acknowledge that one 
has been in error, and another to have the fact 
flung in one's face with the frankness peculiar 
to fraternal speech. 

"If I did wrong," she remarked one day 
when Arthur had been giving her his strong 
— his very strong — opinion of "the way she 
had behaved to Johnson," "at least it wasn't 
with a view to my own advantage." 
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areyocdoaGgrrwcdime? Because I accepted 
Aiec jdbxBoa in die beginning ? or becanse I 
(fidn't iiExrrr faim in die end ? " 

Mallic^er moved oneasiHr under her inonir- 
ii^ gaze. ** I diink jou are to Uame on both 
counts. A woman widi jour peculiarly fas- 
tidious ideas should never have engaged herself 
to a rough diamond like Jcdmscm : the ejcpcn" 
ment was foredoomed to failure." 

** Yet you encouraged me to try the ejcpcn" 
ment, if I remember rigjhL" 

** Because you misled me. Because, unlikely 
as it mi^t have seemed, I gathered " 

" Don't ! " cried Hermione, with a vehement 
gesture. **Dont sayyou beheved I was in love 
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with him, or I shall — I shall begin to think I 
understand you only too well 1 " 

Mallinger started from his chair. " You 
imply that for my own ends " 

Hermione did not let him finish his sentence. 
" No, no ! " Her affection, her trust, her best 
instincts all recoiled from the horrid accusa- 
tion definitely formulated. " Oh, no, dear 1 I 
only said 'if.'" 

"Thanks. That is quite enough. Enough 
to make it undesirable that we should discuss 
this subject any further." 

" I do not desire to discuss it at all," Her- 
mione responded with some dignity. " It is a 
matter which no third person ** 

" I shall never allude to the affair again," 
Arthur interrupted violently, and flung out of 
the room and the house in a fashion which set 
her wondering uneasily whether there were 
not, perhaps, some cause (over and above his 
indignation with herself) to account for such 
an extraordinary manifestation of excitement. 

As a matter of fact, Arthur Mallinger left 
Malton Terrace that day with something very 
like despair sitting close at his heart. He had 
built so many hopes on that letter to Johnson ! 
one of the dozen letters that had been tumbled 
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into a drawer of the writing-table at Cowes, 
and still lay in that safe hiding-place, lost to 
use and notice, while he who should have read 
them was ploughing the seas on his way back 
to South Britain and the paternal sheep-farm. 
His first thought, on learning the breaking off 
of his sister's engagement, was "Thank Heaven 
I wrote before I knew this ! " his second, a self- 
congratulation that there was no need to 
withdraw his appeal now that he did know. 
He had not asked aid for himself, but for those 
others whose cause he had done his poor best 
to champion : for their half-built homes 
(actually at a standstill, and threatened with 
confiscation unless he could produce a given 
sum by a given day) ; for the workshop into 
which his eager compassion had gathered some 
of them ; for a dozen half-wrought enterprises, 
all set on foot in the hope of rescuing some 
human being — man or woman or child — from 
the bottomless pit of an unaided despair. 
Surely Johnson — a good fellow, a kind-hearted 
fellow, with all his roughness — would not suffer 
all these to perish ? That Mallinger's sister 
had repudiated her duty — a duty she once saw 
clearly enough — was no fault of Mallinger, nor 
of those for whom he pleaded. 
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Ten days Mallinger waited, in alternate 
paroxysms of hope and fear, for an answer that 
never came. On the tenth he learned that 
Johnson had left England, and, almost in the 
same hour, that his last Stock Exchange 
venture, the "sure thing" on which he had 
relied to save Settlement and workshop from 
actual bankruptcy, had failed utterly, leaving 
him with an additional debt of twelve hundred 
pounds on his already heavily burdened 
shoulders. 

Ruin stared him in the face. Ruin, open 
and public, of his cherished schemes, certainly ; 
probably ruin private and personal as well — 
Ralph Mallinger being a man unlikely to regard 
with continued favour a nephew whose name 
should have appeared in the Gazette. And 
something even worse than ruin. For that 
unhappy speculation in Santa Finas had 
swallowed up not only all that remained of his 
various borrowings (many and reckless of late), 
but the sum which Harding, before going 
abroad for six weeks, had left with him to meet 
the more pressing Settlement liabiHties. Only 
a beggarly hundred and fifty, which Mallinger 
— not knowing his friend's exact whereabouts, 
and unwilling to lose the favourable moment — 
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had put into Santa Finas widKXit asking per- 
mission, sanguine of quadnqding it at the very 
kasL He had done the thing with a light 
hearty certain of Harding's enthusiastic approval 
on his return. 

But then he had acted on the hjfpothests of 
undoubted gain — success, with Mallinger, was 
always a foregone conclusion ; he never paused 
to calculate the chances of failure — an hypo- 
thesis which seemed to l^timise his act Seen 
from the standpoint of loss, it speedily assumed 
a questionable aspect, even in his own eyes. 
He did not like to think of that which it might 
assume in Harding's. 

Daily the horrors of this aspect increased 
upon him. He had no fear of consequences of 
a legal and penal kind. Harding was not the 
fellow to avenge his misused confidence by 
means of a lawsuit, nor to blazon a friend's 
treachery abroad in the clubs. But the hideous 
fact remained : he had misappropriated Hard- 
ing's money, and lost it Henceforward, in the 
eyes of Harding — ^his hero, his leader from 
boyish days, the human being whom, above all 
others, he admired and honoured — ^he was a 
dishonoured man. 

Unless he could repair his losses. 
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But how repair them ? His own modest 
income was pledged and over-pledged in 
advance. He could borrow no longer, save for 
periods so short and at interest so ruinous as 
practically to forbid his borrowing at all. 

There remained only one possible source of 
salvation — his uncle. 

He set out for Chelsea in a mood bordering 
on the desperate, telling himself that he went 
on a fool's errand. For once his sanguine 
spirit stooped, crushed by a dismal premonition 
of failure — a premonition holding its ground 
perhaps twenty minutes. At the end of that 
time his temperament began to reassert itself, 
and before he reached St. Kitts' Gardens he 
was busily engaged in dividing among his 
principal creditors the sum which Mr. Mallinger 
would assuredly place to his account. 

As he was about to knock at his uncle's door it 
opened from within to let out a departing visitor 
a — middle-aged man, whose gravely affable 
manners and perfectly cut frock-coat exhibited 
the nicely balanced combination of severity 
and smartness peculiar to the " rising " London 
physician ; his colleague who has actually 
" risen " being apt to permit himself greater ease 
of bearing and unconventionality of costume. 
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"Tve just been talking to him seriously, 
telling him he must keep certain drops which I 
prescribed last winter at hand, and administer 
them, whether his. master likes it or not, on the 
slightest threatening of faintness. If Mr. 
Mallinger, with his peculiar nervous organisa- 
tion, were to have any kind of seizure " 

Dr. Cayley shook his sleek head ominously. 

" My uncle's a very strong man," Arthur 
said, anxious to push on now. Cayley was 
clearly inclined to make a good deal of his 
case ; but Mallinger was not to be taken in 
by any doctor's humbug. He felt sure the 
elder Mallinger would live to be ninety at 
least. 

"He's a very oddly constituted one," the 
medical man answered a little sharply. " I 
think I must get Carmichael to have a look 
at him during the week. Good morning to 
you." 

As on a former occasion, Mallinger found 
his uncle in the transformed library. 

The collector was discovered, when the 
butler held back the tapestry masking his 
sanctum, bending ecstatically over an open 
box set upon a table. Around this box was a 
litter of fine shavings ; within, upon a bed of 
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sawdust, lay a small covered jar about the size 
of a breakfast-cup. 

" Ah, it's you, Arthur ? " the master of the 
house said, holding out a limp hand to his 
nephew, but scarcely raising his eyes from the 
treasure over which he had been gloating. 
" How are you ? how are you ? You are in luck 
to-day : just in time to see the finest specimen 
of Caran Molinet in the world — in the world, 
my dear fellow I Henry Tallentire got the 
companion piece — beat me by ten minutes at 
the sale, owing to Layton's confounded stu- 
pidity in not ordering the fiacre early enough. 
But he employed a professional packer — more 
fool he ! — with the result that his purchase 
arrived at the Custom House in fragments. 
Lucky accident — for me ; doubles the value of 
mine. This piece is unique now, absolutely 
unique 1 " 

Mr. Mallinger spoke in a higher key than 
usual, and with an excitement foreign to his 
ordinary air of well-bred calm. If Arthur had 
not been himself extraordinarily agitated, he 
must have been startled by his uncle's manner 
and the strange gleam in his eyes — that look 
which had set Urquhart Cayley on thoughts of 
a "second opinion." 
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"I congratulate you/' he said nervously. 
" It^s — er — very pretty," 

'' Pretty ! " snorted the other, turning away 
with a disdainful shrug. So might the late 
Lord Elgin have turned from some young lady 
who applied the same inadequate epithet to his 
Parthenon pediments. 

"I suppose/' Arthur continued, more ner- 
vously still, " it cost a little fortune ? " 

The collector swung round again, partly 
appeased. "Three thousand. It was cheap at 
the price ; but that sort of thing is crippling — 
crippling. I'm afraid I shall have to think 
seriously about reducing your allowance." And 
he laughed pleasantly. 

"That," the young man retorted, fighting 
with a sudden inclination to get hoarse, "is 
what I've come to talk to you about." 

" To ask for a reduction, eh ? " Mr. Mal- 
linger laughed again, less pleasantly this time. 
"If it's the other way, let me tell you at once I 
have no intention of going beyond my bond. 
Your present income is sufficient, or should 
be sufficient, for your personal expenses, 
and I accept no responsibility for Shore- 
ditch." 

" It's not altogether a question of Shoreditch 
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"Perhaps. For champagne and cigars and 
riotous living a young man in your position 
may plead some excuse. For these — philan- 
thropic debts of yours there exists no excuse 
at all." 

" No excuse ? " Mallinger cried hotly. " No 
excuse, when it was a question of men's life or 
death ? Yes, life or death ! There's the work- 
shop, for instance. To close it was — is — to 
condemn a score of hardworking poor fellows 
— worth, any one of them, a dozen of your fine 
gentlemen who never did a hand's turn of 
honest work in their lives — ^to condemn these 
men to destitution, to turn them into the 
street, and their wives and families with 
them " 

" Sad indeed 1 " Mr. Mallinger responded, 
with an ironical shake of the head. "Surely 
you recognise now how imprudent it was in 
you and Mr. Harding — isn't that your fellow 
enthusiast's name ? — to set up that work- 
shop ? " 

" Imprudent it may have been. But if you 
had seen what we saw — what drove us to set it 
up, last winter I " 

He burst into an impassioned narrative of 
the sufferings of that winter in Shoreditch : of 
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bring them before you because I want you to 
understand what you are doing ! " he cried. 
" You have already refused to help me ; well 
and good ! I have acted unwisely ; it's only 
fair that I should suffer for my folly. I don't 
so much care as far as I myself am concerned." 
(He spoke in all sincerity, having momentarily 
forgotten all about Harding and the hundred 
and fifty pounds.) " But these men who have 
trusted me — I do appeal to you for them ! On 
Saturday morning — unless you help us — I must 
tell those poor chaps that there is no more work 
for them, and that I cannot even pay their last 
week's wages." 

"H'm — I'm afraid you'll find that an un- 
popular announcement 1 I do not envy you 
your position on Saturday morning." 

Mr. Mallinger spoke with a thoughtful smile 
which would have provoked the patriarch of 
Uz, and kindled in the breast of the meekest 
"Friend" an impulse to make use of carnal 
weapons. 

His nephew's lips were white as he rejoined, 
in a voice low with intensity of passion, " You 
will do nothing, then ? You will let these men 
starve ? " 

The uncle shrugged his shoulders. "My 
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good boy, I really can't afiFord myself the luxury 
of maintaining them. I have been at unusually 
heavy expenses of late " 

" Yes I " the other cried, beside himself, " you 
can give three thousand pounds for a trumpery 
cup !" 

" Don't call my Caran Molinet names ; you 
may be able to sell it for double that money 
by-and-by," Mr. Mallinger interposed, in the 
suave tone which, with him, always masked 
serious offence, "Console yourself with the 
reflection that you will sell it — and one or two 
other things equally trumpery — before very 
long, and build commodious workrooms for 
your tailors out of the proceeds of the sale. In 
the meantime," — the speaker's face had grown 
wan, but his eyes were brighter than ever — 
" may I beg you to leave me, child as I am, to 
play with my toys in peace ? I do not interfere 
with your pastimes. You shouldn't, in fairness, 
be too hard upon mine." 

He held out his hand in token of dis- 
missal. 

A moment later, Arthur Mallinger was half- 
way downstairs, head and heart alike on fire. 
The vile old cynic 1 who could sit on tranquilly 
in his cushioned chair " playing with his toys," 
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while human beings worth a thousand such as 
he gasped out their lives at his feet ! He die ! 
Not he 1 Death was for men with a heart in 
their breasts — not for sneering fiends like Ralph 
Mallinger. 

Arthur Mallinger reached the first landing — 
and there stopped short in dismay. He had 
left his hat behind him in the library. 

A man, however much beside himself with 
rage and despair, does not, if he retain any 
remnant of sanity, venture into the London 
streets without his hat. Muttering an impatient 
exclamation, Mallinger turned and sprang up- 
stairs. There, pushing aside the library curtain 
with a formal " I beg your pardon I " he stopped 
short a second time. 

An extraordinary change had passed upon 
Ralph Mallinger, seated still in his great chair. 
His chin had sunk upon his breast ; his face 
had become livid ; the eyes — unnaturally bril- 
liant a few minutes earlier — were glazed over 
and fixed in a vacant stare. But for a slight 
twitching of the eyelids Arthur would have 
supposed his uncle dead. 

A seizure, evidently — that seizure of which 
Cayley had spoken apprehensively. Mechani- 
cally, Arthur Mallinger looked round for the 
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the ben, tbe bell that wouki sommon Laytcm 
azid tbose life-ghing drops 

With his finger raised to press the electric 
button, temptation took the young man like a 
whirhrindy sweeping him off his feet, deafening 
conscience^ silencing scrapie, overbearing in- 
stinctive recoil vrith the rush and roar of its 
lond promise. One worthless, loveless life left 
to flicker out as it deserved, and power was his 
to work immeasurable ^xxl; to- change the 
fate and history of hundreds now, of thousands 
hereafter; perhaps to inaugurate a movement 
that would transform the face of the great city 
itself. . . . 

His hand fell again to his side. 

Two minutes later, he had passed out of his 
uncle's house into the dusk of the early winter 
evening, and behind him the door was shut. 



CHAPTER XIV 

NO PLACE OF REPENTANCE 

Was it after ten minutes, or half an hour, or 
an hour, that (like one of old) he came to 
himself ? 

He is unable to tell. Neither can he recall 
what direction he took on leaving St. Kitts' 
Gardens, nor the course of the walk which 
presently led him — having seen and heard 
nothing on his hurrying way — into the King's 
Road. 

There, in a restaurant of the humbler sort 
— a noisy crowded place which he had entered 
mechanically in search of something that 
should cool his parched throat and steady his 
throbbing nerves — reason suddenly returned 
to him, and he knew what it was that he had 
done. 

For one terrible moment he stood paralysed 
in face of that revelation. Then he set down 
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Ae tinta^ied ^ass. and pinnggd oat into t- fy^ 



Ks inind^ cieared ^addeniw of tbe pan-won 
ciood that bad coimised all its pcrocptioas, 
was q^ck to txnder^and and |iidg& ooce 
mare. Altfacu^ poasessed by Ae ^n^e idea 
^to go back," he had 3df-<u>atroI enotzgfi to 
reject the first hansom that offered in £a:goixr of 
one better horsed on die oppo»te ^de o£ the 



Widi errery xnnsde of his body he ^^'^'mfd 
to be ur^ng on the course of that hansom 
we^wards. A stopping omnibos in the way 
was a nightmare terror; a phlegmatic police- 
man, checidng the traffic with anthoritatively 
uplifted hand, a fiendish enemy to be merci- 
lessly driven down. 

**Get on I get on ! " he cried to his indignant 
driver, who re^x>nded widi a catting reference 
to summonses and police comts, and doggedly 
waited official permission to move. 

Mallinger was deaf to the man's angry 
mntterings, continued long after the cab had 
passed Chelsea HospitaL With his hands 
clenched hard at his »des, he himself was 
muttering, ** God ! God ! " under his breath 
in an agony of supplication. He wanted 
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to pray that he might not be too late, and 
could find no words beyond this stammering 
cry. 

As the cab turned — after what seemed hours 
of torturing suspense — into St. Kitts' Gardens, 
he saw the familiar door flung open, and a shaft 
of light stream out into the wintry darkness. 
His driver — peering about for Number Seven- 
teen — slackening speed at the same moment, 
he vaulted over the step to the pavement. 

The door closed before he could reach it, 
and in his blind haste he cannoned into some- 
body who had just come down the steps. 

" I beg your pardon — Ah, Mallinger 1 it's 
you ? Sad news, this about your uncle ; so 
very sudden. Found dead in his chair, I 
understand." 

It was Stacey. Instinctively Mallinger shrank 
back from him ; as instinctively he checked 
the shrinking movement, and found voice to 
say: 

" He was quite well a few hours ago." 

" The butler said you hadn't been long gone 
— scarcely a quarter of an hour — when they 
found him, and wired. / came to call, know- 
ing nothing, of course — Mr. Mallinger sug- 
gested one day I might like to see his collec- 
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tions — and met the doctor just leaving. Well, 
I mustn't detain you now ; good-night, old 
fellow." 

Stacey walked rapidly away ; and Mallinger 
stood stockstill, watching him disappear into 
the gloom beyond the nearest lamp-post. The 
numbness which follows a shattering blow was 
upon him. 

" Hope I got you here in time, sir ? " The 
hansom cabman's voice — civil enough now, in 
expectation of extra fare — roused him from his 
lethargy. 

Without answering, he found money and 
paid the man ; then stood to watch him move 
away as he had watched Stacey. External 
stimulus to action ceasing, he fell back into his 
former inertia. 

Presently another hansom passed him at a 
walking pace. The driver catching sight of a 
figure in light overcoat and tall hat on the 
pavement, checked his horse. 

" Cab, sir ? " 

"No. . . . Yes." 

He climbed in. 

" Where to ? " 

*' Anywhere. Waterloo Station." 

Was it some association with the last occa- 
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sion of his hailing a hansom on this spot that 
made Mailinger, at a loss for a direction, give 
this one ? 

That, too, is among the questions which, to 
his life's end, he will be unable to answer. 
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It lit one thing to renonncc; anodier to 
be bap^ in remrnciatioa. And Dearee had 
renounced so many things at once ! — interests 
and occupation and the current of the active 
world 'ttirring the sleeping backwater of her 
life, 2M well as hope and happiness — on the 
conclusion of her visit to Annabel Forester. 
All her brave spirit — the spirit that maintained 
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her reputation for vivacity abroad and of in- 
vincible cheerfulness at home, causing Dr. 
Boyle to rejoice undisturbed in her wise 
breaking of a manifestly unsuitable engage- 
ment — could not prevent her delicate face 
from growing paler and her light figure lighter 
in the first diiSicult six months following on 
that day of decision among the rising walls of 
St. Antholin's Buildings. She seemed a mere 
graceful shadow as she wrapped herself in a 
big frieze cloak and prepared to follow Fanny 
to the front door. 

The summons that awaited her there was 
one impossible to disregard. A boy had run 
up from the village, half a mile distant, with 
news of a little sister badly scalded ; and Dr. 
Boyle's locum tenens having been called away 
an hour before to an outlying farm on the 
Downs, D6sir6e went, as a matter of course, 
in his stead, to " see what she could do." 

The child's hurts proved less severe than she 
had expected. Still, the dressing of the injuries 
occupied a good deal of time ; before the 
amateur surgeon had quite finished her work 
twilight had given place to murky daylight, 
and when she left the cottage she found the 
night frost evaporating in a fine drizzling rain. 
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Tired by her exertions, discovering, moreover, 
that she was without an umbrella, D^sir^e 
determined to take a short cut home across 
the fields. 

Dividing the last of three meadows through 
which she had to pass from her father's pad- 
dock was a postman's stile. She remembered, 
with a quick throb of pain, that she had 
several times sat on its step-ladder with Arthur, 
and wished she had gone back by the road 
after all. 

She reiterated the wish even more fervently 
when a sudden turn of the field-path brought 
the stile into view. For on the lowermost 
rung of the ladder sat a stranger whose forlorn 
attitude forcibly suggested the tramp. D6sir6e 
had a holy horror of tramps. Only conviction 
that the man must already have seen her, and 
that anything like a display of fear might pro- 
voke him to pursuit, prevented her from beating 
an ignominious retreat. 

It was with a quaking heart that she pressed 
on. Coming nearer, she saw that the supposed 
tramp was without a hat, but otherwise well 
dressed, though his clothes were wet and 
heavily splashed with mud in places. As he 
sat, his head dropped on his breast, his hands 
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hanging down on either side of him, he seemed 
asleep or stupefied. Neither the sound of 
D6sir6e's footsteps nor her warning cough close 
beside him had any effect upon his lethargy. 

She waited a moment, irresolute ; then 
touched his shoulder furtively with a corner of 
the basket in her hand. " I beg your pardon. 
Will you kindly " 

The rest of the sentence died on her lips 
as, with a violent start, the " tramp " raised his 
head. 

" D6sir6e I " 

" Arthur I " 

It was Arthur. But would she have known 
him without his utterance of her name ? 
Arthur indeed, but Arthur transformed almost 
beyond recognition ; unkempt and unshorn, 
with a white, wild, worn face, and a dull terror 
looking out of half-vacant eyes. A great 
trembling seized D6sir6e Boyle. 

"What is the matter? Have you had an 
accident ? Are you ill ? " she cried breath- 
lessly. " You look very ill ; you shouldn't be 
sitting here in the wet. You are quite wet 
already 1 " putting out a hand towards his 
sleeve. 

He sprang up with something like a shriek. 
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" Keep oflF ! don't touch me ! I'm not fit to be 
touched." 

D&irte recoiled a step, startled by his 
violence. But she recovered herself quickly. 
He had taken a chill, was feverish, hence his 
wild manner. 

"You certainly look rather like a drowned 
rat," she responded, with a nervous laugh. 
" The greater reason why you should get under 
cover as quickly as possible. Come into the 
Laurels and change and get dry. My father is 
away for the moment, but I know he has left 
plenty of clothes behind." 

" Thanks ; I don't imagine Dr. Boyle would 
care to lend his clothes to m^," with a strange 
and rather ghastly smile. 

D&irte flushed. " You are mistaken ; he 
would be delighted," she answered quickly. 
" Come ; the rain is getting heavier ! Let's 
hurry in." 

She made a movement to cross the stile. 
Mallinger, stepping back instinctively, stag- 
gered and caught at the hedge. It was a 
bramble hedge and tore his hand, making 
three jagged red marks across the weather- 
stained flesh. Dteirte, on the top of the step- 
ladder, stopped short 
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** You have hurt yourself I " 

*' It doesn't matter/' Mallinger answered in a 
^XiU voice. 

''And I'm afraid you are feeling giddy," 
'doming down again. " If you would take my 
^Btrm ? My cloak is so thick that " 

" No, no, no ! " he cried in a sort of agony. 
** Keep away, I tell you 1 Keep away I " 

Again she drew back. Clearly he must' be 
humoured on this point. " Very well ; just as 
you like. Only make haste." 

He shook his head. " I can't go in with 
you." 

"You must/' she replied firmly. "I can't 
stand here talking in the rain, and I won't 
go home unless you go too. You must 
come." 

" And your father ? " 

" I have told you already, he would be only || 

too glad " 

" To have me in his house ? " Mallinger 
interrupted. " Yes, it would be an honour for 
him, doubtless, to entertain a man who — who 
— I didn't mean to tell you," he added, with an 
effort at composure. "But the fact is, I've 
killed my uncle. And — and now, perhaps, 
you'll go away ? " 
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But D&ir6e did not stir. To her his words 
were the words of delirium, no more. And 
she perceived that he had scarcely strength to 
stand. 

"I do not mind that at all/' she replied 
calmly. " Neither will father. Give me your 
hand." 

Either his bewildered mind accepted her 
assurance literally, or sheer bodily weakness 
overcame his scruples for the moment. He 
took her proffered hand, and when, with its 
aid, he had stumbled over the stile, he did not 
relinquish it, but let her lead him like a child 
across paddock and orchard, and through a 
wicket gate into the garden. Only on the 
threshold of the cottage itself did self-recollec- 
tion seem to return to him. 

There, as D6sir6e, opening the glass door 
that led from the lawn into the little hall, 
motioned him to precede her, he drew back. 

" I — I ought not to be here. I never meant 
to come. I only took a ticket for Garwood 
because that fellow, Hamilton Bury, at 
Waterloo watched me so curiously, and I 
couldn't think of any other place. I stayed 
last night in Curtis's barn. I knew no one 
ever w^nt there in winter. And I sat down on 
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the stile to rest. But I never dreamed of 
coming here^* with a shudder. 

"Then it's doubly fortunate I met you/' 
D6sir6e answered cheerily. " Go in, please ; 
you are keeping me in a draught, and a 
draught always gives me cold." 

A mechanical " I beg your pardon ! " rose to 
Mallinger's lips. He stepped in ; and when 
D6sir6e led the way into the dining-room he 
followed her. On her stirring the fire and 
pushing a chair towards it, he even muttered 
" Thanks ! " and held out his shaking hands to 
the blaze. 

She flew to the sideboard for brandy, hoping 
the worst of her task with him over. But that 
reviving warmth stirred anew the conscious- 
ness which had been for a moment dormant 
As she turned round again, glass in hand, he 
faced her with a sharp " Where's Dr. Boyle ? " 

"In Germany, holiday-making and holding 
scientific conferences with brother bacteriolo- 
gists. But Mr. Malcolmson, who is doing his 
work, will be here directly. Meanwhile, you 
must drink this, and go to father's room and 
change those wet clothes." 

Mallinger waved her back, almost as impe- 
riously as at the stile. " I can't ! You don't 
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D6sir6e nodded. "Sit down," she said, 
sitting down herself. 

He shook his head impatiently, propping 
himself against the friendly chimney-piece. 
" I went — it's too horrible — I can't tell 
you I " 

"You must tell me" — in a clear, decided 
voice. " It would be very cruel not to tell me. 
After alarming me so much, the least you can 
do is to let me know the truth." 

" The truth is worse than your imagination 
of it," he answered gloomily. Then, with a 
sudden change of tone, " I was beside myself, 
D^sir^e I He maddened me, with his sneers 
and jeers — at them I — at what they would have 
to suffer I / deserved it all, I know. But why 
should he sneer at them ? " 

"You are getting incoherent again. Begin 
at the beginning, please," D^sir6e admonished 
him. " I want to understand." 

He gave her a strange, half -angry look. 
" You do, do you ? Very well, I will ' begin at 
the beginning ' 1 " 

Stumblingly, with many wanderings and 
irrelevances, he told his tale : of reckless con- 
fidence in his good cause, of equally reckless 
effort to make money for it, of the unanswered 
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letter to Johnson, the last desperate appeal to 
his uncle. 

Then, in sentences more broken, of that 
sudden assault of temptation, and his insane 
yielding. 

"Of course I repented and went back. 
Murderers always do that, I believe. But it 
was too late : he was dead. The doctor had 
just been." 

Involuntarily D6sir6e shrank together in her 
chair. 

Then, with a repetition of that smile she had 
found so dreadful in the field, Arthur Mallinger 
threw out his right hand towards her. 

" Well, wasn't I right ? Would you care to 
touch me now f " 

If she had recoiled it was but for a moment ; 
for, quick as thought, both her hands clasped 
that tendered her in scorn ; clasped and held it 
tight. 

" Why not ? I — love you just as much." 

Arthur Mallinger stared, quivering like a child 
under a blow. 

" You— you love me ? " he stammered. With 
a hoarse sob he fell at her knees, pressing kisses 
on the hands that held his own. " D6sir6e, 
D6sir6e ! " 
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" Hush, dear, hush I " Tears ran down her 
face as she bent over him — almost as a mother 
might have bent over her son — ^touching his 
bowed head tenderly, wiping the rain from his 
drenched hair with trembling fingers. 

" It's impossible 1 impossible ! You can- 
not " 

She fought down her tears. " I can. I do. 
If it is any comfort to you to know, I do. With 
all my heart, Arthur ! " 

Again his whole frame quivered. ** Oh, he 
was right — that old man I killed I I chose to 
call my amusement by a fine name, but it was 
an amusement like any other. And, rather than 
forego it, I gave you up ; and left Hermione to 
sacrifice herself ; and took advantage of Har- 
ding's confidence — and this is the end I To 
avoid confession of my selfish folly, I have com- 
mitted the worst crime." He raised his head sud- 
denly. *' D6sir&, what do you say to all this ? " 

" I say — God have mercy on us both I " 

" Both ! What have you to do with it ? " he 
retorted. 

" I'm enough of a friend, surely — you know 
we agreed to be friends always — enough of a 
friend to claim a share in your troubles ? " she 
answered. 
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He leaned down quickly. "You — crush me 
too much," he muttered. Then he kissed her 
hands once more, and struggled to his feet. 
" I must go." 

" Go ? Where ? Not yet. Not before Mr. 
Malcolmson has seen you." 

" I must. It happened the night before last, 
twenty-four — thirty-six hours ago. There will 
be an inquest. I was the last person who saw 
him alive." 

" We will send — we will telegraph and find 
out everything I " D6sir6e cried, hurrying after 
him, for he was already moving unsteadily 
towards the door. " Then you can go. Only 
wait a few minutes — a very few minutes — till 
Mr. Malcolmson comes in." 

She clung to his arm, but he unloosed her 
fingers. " Don't you see," he said, looking full 
into her supplicating eyes, " that I must go I 
You don't want me to be a coward, do you, in 
addition to — everything else ?" 

Dropping her hand suddenly, he walked out 
into the passage ; farther, no resolution could 
carry him. For there, when Mr. Malcolmson 
arrived from the Knoll Farm, he found him 
lying insensible ; D6sir6e and her handmaiden 
having for twenty minutes employed every ex- 
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pedient they could think of to recover him 
without success. 

Malcolmson's own efforts had better results 
— after a time. Three hours later D6sir6e, 
having left him on guard at the Laurels, stood 
knocking at the little house in Malton Terrace. 
The case was not one in which a telegram 
would serve ; it was needful for her to see and 
talk to Hermione before bringing her to her 
brother. 

The door was flung quickly open by Her- 
mione herself. 

" Oh, D6sir6e — you ? I thought it was the 
telegraph boy." Miss Mallinger's exclamation 
conveyed little surprise; she appeared to ac- 
cept D6sir6e's appearance as unconcernedly as 
she might have accepted that of any next-door 
neighbour. "We are hoping every moment 
for a message from my brother/' she explained, 
ushering her visitor into the narrow hall. *' I 
have been sending telegrams in all directions 
since yesterday morning. Uncle Ralph is ill, 
and asks continually for Arthur ; and Arthur 
has gone away leaving no address." 

D6sir6e put one hand to her head. " Your 
uncle ill — ill, you say I " 

" Very ill. He had a curious kind of seizure 
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CHAPTER XVI 

HERMIONE SURRENDERS 

Had circumstances required the holding of an 
inquest on the body of Mallinger the elder, it 
is certain that Mallinger the younger could not 
— for all his goodwill and stout resolutions — 
have appeared to bear testimony in the coroner's 
court. Thirty-six hours of fasting, exposure, 
and distress following upon a long period of 
mental strain had a shattering effect on Arthur's 
high-strung organisation. For nearly a week 
after his interview with D6sir6e he remained 
helpless in Malcolmson's hands ; and when at 
the end of that time Dr. Boyle returned from 
Germany, it was with a grave countenance that 
he assumed charge of the case — a case with 
which Malcolmson's youth and inexperience 
could hardly be expected to grapple success- 
fully. Indeed, the old practitioner did not 
feel by any means cocksure of making a good 
job of it himself. 
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'Hie invalid in London was kept duly in- 
formed of the condition of the invalid at 
fiarwood, Hermione herself, mastering dis- 
inclination, had carried to her uncle the news 
of Arthur's illness before going down to take 
charge of him ; and Ralph Mallinger, looking 
very old and shrunken on his heap of pillows, 
had thanked her with a cordiality which 
astonished her not a little. He added that 
if Hhe would honour him with a second visit 
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later — and give him news of Arthur in the 
meantime — he should esteem it a great kind- 
ness. 

" Perhaps — when I am able to get abroad 
again — ^your mother will permit me to call 
upon her. Don't you think" — with a whim- 
sical smile, perceiving Hermione to hesitate — 
"that the opportunity of turning over a new 
leaf — entering on a new course — should be 
conceded to a man so literally new-risen from 
the dead as myself ? " 

There was a time when Hermione would 
assuredly have opposed an unyielding front to 
these overtures for peace. Now her mood was 
gentler. Justice, pure and undiluted, seemed a 
cruelly bitter medicine for that old man on his 
sick-bed ; and what was she, that she should 
presume to prescribe it ? A new humility 
inclined her to judge benevolently the whole 
human race — with the exception of two per- 
sons, herself and George Holcroft. 

Holcroft's lot, since the sailing of Alec 
Johnson for his native wilds, had certainly 
been no happy one. So perseveringly was 
he kept at arm's length by the lady of his 
love — so sternly was he forbidden to refer by 
word, deed, or look to the accident at Brissago 
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and the episodes connected therewith, that he 
began to suspect Hermione of disliking him 
for his share in that exaggerated catastrophe. 
So unproductive were his interviews with her 
of anything but the most exquisite discomfort, 
that he felt almost sorry when Mallinger's con- 
valescence permitted brother and sister to 
return to town. And it was with positive 
reluctance that shortly before Christmas he 
forced himself to call upon Hermione, and 
hand her the letter which he had that morning 
received from South Britain. 

She took the sheets with an angry flush, and 
read them frowning. Yet there was nothing 
to frown over in the letter, a cheery — almost 
too cheery — narrative of a prosperous voyage 
and a warm welcome home. " Everybody here 
is no end kind," Johnson wrote. " Makes one 
feel one's self a renegade to have thought of 
settling anywhere else." 

There followed an account of various works 
and improvements to be undertaken on the 
writer's property, and plans for a prolonged 
shooting expeditioa up couptry — the whole 
concluding significantly " with best wishes." 

Hermione, reaching the conclusion, let the 
letter fall into her lap. 



I 
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" I don't quite see why you brought this to 



me." 



"Then you must have read it carelessly/' 
retorted Holcroft, whose temper was up. 
"Otherwise you would have observed that 
Johnson asks me to let you see the letter — in 
case you care to have news of him. Of course, 
if you don't care " 

Hermione interposed loftily, " As you know 
perfectly well, I care very much. I care 
intensely. But why doesn't he write to me 
himself ? Why does he send messages 
through you — as if you had some right to 
stand between us ? It is absurd I " 

"There," Holcroft answered with much 
bitterness, "I am quite at one with you. 
Johnson misconceives my position." He took 
two or three steps away from her, then turned 
abruptly back. " Shall I tell him so ? " 

Her eyes flashed an answer to the challenge 
in his. " As you please. It might be best." 

" Very well." He held out his hand for the 
letter. 

Hermione gave it. " Understand one thing 1" 
she said warningly. " Do not let him suppose 
I wasn't glad to see it — for its news of him. I 
honour and respect Alec Johnson above every 
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been. There's no change in it, and there 
never will be. But I don't consider that fact 
gives me any right to inflict my company upon 
you against your inclination. So, though I 
shouldn't see your face again for ten years, I 
shall not come here again until you send for 
me. You understand ? " 

" I understand," very faintly. 

" Good-bye." 

" Good-bye." 

She suffered him to walk as far as the door. 
There her heart, or her pride, failed her. 
" George ! " she cried, " come back ! " 

Holcroft came with all courteous readiness, 
but without undue haste. 

" Yes ? " 

Hermione saw that he had no intention of 
helping her out. 

"I am sorry I was so ill-tempered. I am 
sorry for all these last weeks. But if you knew 
how bitterly ashamed I feel, and have cause to 
feel ! And then, that letter ! That he should 
have the right to— to give me, as it were, 
to—" she dashed off angry tears. " If I have 
been hard and hateful, it's not because I cared 
too little, but " 

There her voice broke altogether, and Hoi- 
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croft, judging; perhaps, that she had done 
penance enough, gathered her suddenly into 
his arms. 

" Hush 1 " he said, holding her close to him 
with a tenderness that was half fierce. 
" Hush 1 I understand I And it's all my fault 
from beginning to end. I should have had 
more courage two years ago ; I should have 
asked you to wait for me. But I took a 
ridiculous pride in not asking, in winning a 
kingdom for you first. And here I am, a 
thousand miles from the kingdom yet, and we 
shall have to wait after all, dear." 

^' I'm glad of that," was her quick response. 
^' Even as it is, I feel as if we were dancing on 
a grave. Ah ! " with a little restless movement 
of her head upon his shoulder, " I have no 
right to be so happy." 

" On the contrary, it is your plain duty to be 
happy/' he answered lightly, *' to feel happy, 
and look happy, for my sake. You really must 
think a little more of me now and again, not 
exclusively of Johnson. Johnson's a fine fellow, 
and I'm very sorry for him — very. But you 
mustn't look upon his case as hopeless. He's 
young ; he has the world before him ; he'll get 
over his trouble in time." 
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"You preach double-edged doctrine," Her- 
mione remarked, with a tremulous laugh. 
" I've yet to learn that you are any older than 
poor Alec. And you have at least as much 
* world ' before you. Am I to take it that you, 
too, would have got over this trouble in time?" 

Holcroft explained that the two cases were 
by no means parallel. And Hermione did not 
venture to gainsay him. There was, indeed, 
no common measure to be found between 
" poor Alec " and that very exceptional person, 
Mr. George Holcroft of the Inner Temple. 



CHAPTER X\1I 

OF E3KI>S A3a> BECSSSTXCS 

^ Yes,** Mr. llalfisger said, stra^itening him- 
sc!f ^gicnsSi Ids ciKlnoas, ^it seems to have 
been a tcfodb-onfA-gp zSbar whh botfi of as." 
(He spoke to Ardmr, who, scarcdy less the 
^K>sl of hims^ than was his uncle, occupied 
the chair on the opposite side of the library 
fire.) " But once again, you see, the Mallinger 
constitution has trium{Aed. I gather that we 
may alike look forward to a new lease of life." 

Mallinger the younger made some inaudible 
rejoinder. This was his first visit to St. Kitts' 
Gardens, and he was not enjoying it 

'' Lucky for me," Ralph Mallinger went on 
musingly, "that we do not live in a tropical 
climate ! In India, that young man from 
round the corner would assuredly have had 
me underground before Cayley could interfere. 
Cayley may feel certain now," with a little 
laugh, " of my remaining constant to him for 
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the remainder of my days. He knows I dare 
not risk a new medical attendant." 

Arthur Mallinger muttered something about 
*' owing Cayley a great deal." 

" H'm 1 very amiable of you to put it in that 
way, seeing that by his interposition he has 
stopped the building of those new workrooms 
for a while. That reminds me ; I owe you 
something for the disappointment." Mr. Mal- 
linger took an envelope from the little table at 
his side. " Play with this as you like best — at 
tailoring or anjrthing else that amuses you ; I 
won't criticise your games. You look sur- 
prised. It seems you forget that I've been 
dead and all but buried since I last had the 
honour of receiving you. That's an experience 
which may make a man slightly inconsistent." 

Arthur, who had risen during this speech of 
his uncle, made no attempt to take the 
envelope held out to him. 

"Thank you. After my — my language to 
you on that subject only a month ago " 

" You lost your temper, certainly. So did I, 
if I recollect right," Mr. Mallinger remarked 
with composure. 

Arthur steadied himself by the back of the 
chair he had just quitted. "You are very 
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generous— more than generous. And I say 
again. Thank you. But I cannot avail myself 
— I could not take anything now*' 

" And why not, in the name of fortune and 
common sense ? " 

'' Because — ^to explain, I should have to tell 
you a long ugly story — ^which I won't inflict 
upon you to-day." 

" Oh, you need have no fears for me 1 " 
Ralph Mallinger spoke quite in his old manner. 
'' I am proof against shocks ; at sixty-two a 
man — unless he is a fool — has ceased to be 
taken aback by anything. And since the story 
is ugly," he looked straight at his nephew, and 
his look was a challenge, ** the sooner we get it 
over the better." 

Then Arthur, gripping the chair-back hard, 
and saying to himself, " It is the one reparation 
I can make — \o be perfectly frank with him ! " 
— ^began to speak. And Ralph Mallinger, lean- 
ing a little forward, not a muscle of his quiet 
face moving, heard him attentively to the end. 
When the tale was done he leaned back and 
surveyed the teller's ashen face quizzically 
throu^ his eye-glasses. 

" Well ! " he observed in a pleasant tone, " I 
suppose you will admit now that, of our two 
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forms of amusement; mine may with reason be 
pronounced the more harmless ? Even when 
Henry Tallentire carried off the fellow to my 
Caran Molinet, I don't think I went so far as to 

desire his life ! " 

***** 

" You told him everything ? " 

" Everything. And he has forbidden me, 
since I can't stand being joked about it — ^joked, 
good heavens ! what is the man made of that 

« 

he can suppose I could f — ^he has forbidden all 
further mention of the subject. He finds the 
young men of the present day too serious — 
inclined to ' overrate trifles.' " 

Arthur Mallinger stood on the hearthrug in 
Dr. Boyle's little dining-room, a troubled look 
in the eyes that seemed to have grown larger 
than ever since his illness. It was the after- 
noon of the 24th of December, and he had 
seized upon that fact as an excuse for paying a 
visit to Dr. Boyle's daughter, in the interval of 
waiting to report his perfect convalescence to 
Dr. Boyle himself. 

" My uncle is a strange man," he continued, 
as D6sir6e did not immediately speak. *' One 
would think I had done nothing of any conse- 
quence. I really don't understand him." 
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'* I do/' was his companion's rejoinder. 
'* He blames himself." 

"You think so ? "—doubtfully. "Well, he 
did murmur something about letting bygones 
be bygones on both sides. And yesterday he 
alluded significantly to the approach of Christ- 
mas — ^talked about the spirit of the season, and 
so on." 

To judge from Mallinger's outward mien, 
the " spirit of the season " counted for little in 
his own mood just then. His air was rather 
gloomy than festal. And the lines of suffering 
still plainly visible on his worn young face 
gave a touch of pathos to his boast of complete 
recovery in D6sir6e's eyes. She regarded him 
anxiously. 

" I suppose," she said, " you did right to tell 
him." 

" How could I have gone on living on the 
man in silence ? And then this new gener- 
osity I " 

" He insists on your accepting the money ? " 
" He insists, and I daren't refuse. I should 
be refusing other men's daily bread. What he 
offers will keep the Settlement together, and 
enable Harding to carry on the workshop, 
besides." 
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" Harding ? Then you " 

" No ; I am not going back there. Stacey is 
to join Harding after Easter, and another 
fellow — 3, Cambridge man I don't know. Of 
course I shall go down there occasionally, and 
do such odds and ends of work as Harding 
finds for me. You mustn't suppose this is my 
uncle's doing," seeing a cloud overspread 
D6sir6e's face. " It's my own decision. After 
last year I don't trust myself." He broke off, 
turning to stir the fire. " My uncle has made 
no conditions — except that the building scheme 
shall be given up." 

" Oh 1 " cried D6sir6e in accents of acute 
disappointment. "Then the buildings must 

go?" 

" They have gone. The materials were sold 
last week. One regrets the necessity, of 
course ; but my uncle is possibly right. And, 
right or wrong, it's not for me to dispute his 
fiat. After all, you know," with a flash of the 
old hopefulness, "things have turned out 
better than we could have expected. The 
materials sold exceedingly well ; and the 
ground will pay us rent henceforward, unless 
Harding thinks it best to sell again. Person- 
ally, I hope he'll keep a corner in his own 
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hands. We — he, I mean — ^might want to ex- 
tend the shop premises later." 

" Have you got back your old set at the shop ?" 

" The men were never dismissed, that's the 
best part of the whole story 1 " Mallinger's 
face was quite bright now. " Just in the very 
nick of time, when I was lying here, upsetting 
all your household arrangements, Johnson sent 
a cheque — a * trifling Christmas-box for Antho- 
lin's ' he called it. (Quite on his own motion — 
he never got my letter.) Said I must look upon 
it as a sort of acknowledgment of the good times 
he'd had in the Old Country. Poor Alec ! " 

" I'm afraid I didn't appreciate him properly 
while he was here," D6sir6e said. " It's a sor- 
rowful fact that a man may have the noblest 
nature in the world, and if he has also a loud 
voice and uses his knife in an unusual fashion, 
his nobleness gets overlooked. Of course I see 
now — now that it is a little as if he were dead." 

" Hermione told you about my mother ? " 
D6sir6e assented. "Johnson has shown the 
most extraordinary delicacy — the most extra- 
ordinary insight, too — in that matter. Every 
penny of the income that will be Hermione's 
some day goes to my mother while she lives. 
He thought, he said, that Hermione and 
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Holcroft would prefer being poor together for 
a time." 

" And that is the man of whom people tell 
you that he hasn't the smallest pretension to be 
a gentleman ! " D6sir6e cried. " But, oh ! I 
am glad he arranged it that way 1 Mr. Holcroft 
is so very proud a man. This will make things 
easier for Hermione." 

'' They'll have to wait years before they can 
be married." 

"She won't mind that/' D6sir6e declared 
confidently. 

" No, I suppose not. When a woman cares 
enough " 

Mallinger left the hearthrug and strolled 
across to the window, which stood half open, 
for the weather was extraordinarily mild; 
there he stood looking out into the fast-falling 
dusk of the December evening. A light haze 
hung over lawn and paddock, softening the 
bare outlines of leafless boughs, and through 
the silence brooding over a land sinking 
drowsily into its winter sleep came the chirp of 
a late-roosting robin. 

" Though my uncle made no conditions," he 
said presently, without turning round, "he 
gave me two pieces of advice. One — which 
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was to go in seriously for law — I mean to 
follow ; the other '' 



He stopped short; and Desiree's heart 
deemed to stop short too* She was afraid of 
these sudden silences. They seemed to herald 
a crisis close at hand — the very crisis that for 
weeks past she had been preparing to meet. 
Thank Heaven 1 she was prepared* No danger 
now of her repeating the old disastrous error in 
a new form, and mistaking gratitude — as she 
had once mistaken pity — for love 1 

As she sat arming herself at all points, the 
robin's twitter ceased. And in its place there 
roM across the dim fields — those fields where 
she had found Arthur in his dark hour — ^the 
voice of belby the first joy^bells of Christmas 
Eve. 

Peace and goodwiU— goodwill and peace- 
Peace and goodwill to all mankind, 

** But there can't be any peace without per- 
fect confidence/' Mallinger murmured. Then 
he left the window, and came and stood before 
her. " Do you remember my saying to you," 
he demanded, ** the day before I went back to 
London, that you knew the worst of me ? " 

** I remember." 
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" Well, I spoke falsely. There is one act of 
my life you know nothing about ; I intend you 
shall know it now. Listen. After we agreed 
to part last July, the notion occurred to me 
that a large fortune would be — would be very 
useful to Shoreditch. I wanted money for my 
amusement, in short," bitterly. ''So I asked 
Mrs. Forester to marry me. Of course, she 
laughed in my face. But the fact remains. I 
asked her to marry me." 

He paused, curiously out of breath. And 
no one, seeing his face at the moment, could 
doubt that his whole being hung breathless 
upon the rejoinder of the woman looking up at 
him. 

" And she — refused you ? " D6sir6e said 
slowly. " Ah, well ! Annabel Forester is a 
strange woman ; I have always thought so." 

The least arrogant man in the world— the 
one most heavily crushed by a sense of his own 
shortcomings — must have gathered courage 
from that exclamation. Arther Mallinger ad- 
vanced a step. 

"D6sir6e," he cried, "have you forgotten 
what you said to me, a month ago, in this 
room ? " 

She shook her head. " No. But " 
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' '' You said it to save me from utter despair, 

j I know that well enough 1 But you are a very 

J truthful person ; I hardly think you would say 

I what you didn't mean, not even though you 

j knew the saying might be like a rope to a 

I drowning man." He came a little nearer yet, 

I holding out appealing hands. "D6sir6e, be 

* careful ! don't answer hastily ! Did you mean 

i what you said ? " 

The crisis was here ; but all her preparations 
for meeting it had been in vain. This was no 
grateful enthusiast anxious to repay timely help 
with an oflfering of himself, but a man who 
loved and needed her. 

And through the window rang the insistent 
voices of the bells, proclaiming gladness, 
commanding her to give thanks and be happy. 
She rose, shaking the last doubt from her 
soul with the impulsive movement of her 
body, and laid her hands in those held out to 
her. 

'' Every word ! " she answered fearlessly. 
''And I shall mean it always — as long as I 
live." 
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